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This  research  project  represents  fulfillment  of 
a student  requirement  for  successful  completion  of  the 
» overseas  phase  of  training  of  the  Department  of  the 

Army's  Foreign  Area  Officer  Program  (Russian). 


Only  unclassified  sources  are  used  in  producing 
the  research  paper.  The  opinions,  value  judgments  and 
conclusions  expressed  are  those  of  the  author  and  in 
» no  way  reflect  official  policy  of  the  United  States 

Government;  Department  of  Defense;  Department  of  the 
Army;  Office  of  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  of  Intel- 
ligence; or  the  United  states  Army  Institute  for 
Advanced  Russian  and  East  European  Studies. 


» Interested  readers  are  invited  to  send  their 

comments  to  the  Commander  of  the  Institute. 
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The  Soviet  phenomenon,  variously  Known  as  the 
Underground , Dissident.,  nr  Democratic  Movement,  came  to 
the  fore  as  a counter-measure  to  t.he  tightening  Qf 
control*  after  the  Twentieth  Communist  Party  Con*: res*  In 
19S6.  The  task  of  this  loosely  organized  and  essentially 
learierles*  crusade  was  to  disseminate,  by  a sort  of 


osmosis,  within  the  Soviet.  Union,  r.  sense  of  decency, 
morality,  and  Justice.  The  primary  vehicles  for  bringing 
this  cause  out  Into  the  open  were  "open  letters  of 
protest,"  public  demonstrat 1 rnn , disruption  of  Soviet 
political  trials,  and  the  creation  of  an  Illegal  press 
Known  as  Samizdat. 

The  movement's  significance.  In  terms  of  Its  social 
Imnact,  was  the  fusion  of  two  previously  nonrelated 
groups:  the  literary  Intelligentsia  and  the  scientific 
elite.  Together  they  fought  the  system  within  the 
system;  that  Is,  they  devoted  most  of  their  attention  to 
resolving  the  discordance  between  the  Soviet  political 
complex  and  the  question  of  individual  rights.  The 
history  and  development  of  this  movement  have  been" 
thoroughly  examined  and  analyzed  in  such  definitive 


ifncensored  Huasl*  'Ihe  Human  Rights  Movement  in  the  Soviet 
Union  (197?)»  Abraham  Hothberg.  The  Heirs  of  Stalin: 
Olssldence  and  the  Soviet  Regime  19V1-1970  (197?):  Andrei  J 
Sakharov,  r'rogreeP.  "oexl Pierce.  and  ntellegtygl 
Krecrt om  11968);  George  Saunders,  Samizdat:  Volcas  of  the 
Soviet  Opposition  i 1 M V**  > ; Anatole  Shub,  The  New  Ruse lan 
Traced y (1969);  ami  Rudolf  Toekes,  Dissent  In  the  USSR: 
Comics.  Ideology.  and  people  <1975). 

However,  since  the  breadth  and  scope  of  these 
studies  is  so  extensive  and  their  primary  eaphasls  is  on 
the  political  ramifications  of  the  movement,  Insufficient 
time  and  space  is  allotted  to  any  singular,  non- 
theoretlcal  aspect  of  the  movement.  Suffering  most  perhaps. 
Is  the  oral  lyrical  tomm  which,  oddly  enough,  by 
definition,  attracts  the  largest  audience. 

This  movement  came  about  fortuitously  when  Lev 
Annensky  of  the  Soviet  Journal  Znamye  recorded  Bulat 
Okudzhava  s Inglng  some  of  his  poems. * This  now  meohanlsm 
for  the  dissemination  of  ideas  was  rapidly  assimilated  and, 
remlnlaoent  of  the  troubador  tradition  in  the  West,  a host 
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of  "oral-poets"  appen red  and  vocalized  t,helr  impressions 
and  criticisms  of  th*’  Soviet  condition.  In  effect,  the 
1 naccess 1 M 1 1 ty  of  the  printed  word  had  found  an 
uncensorable  outlet  In  thin  poetic  genre. 

Por  the  purro>'c»-  of  thl«  study,  1 have  chosen  to 
examine  the  und ere  round  lyrics  of  Bulat  Okudzhava  and 
Aleksandr  Galich. ? 

Ideologically  standing  on  opposite  sides  of  the 


‘’Bulat  Shalvovich  Okudzhava  war  born  In  Moscow  of  a 
Georgian  father  and  an  Armenian  mother  In  1924.  Although 
both  of  his  parents  were  Communist  Party  members,  his 
father  was  shot  as  a "Japanese  spy"  during  the  purges  of 
the  19'10's  while  his  mother  was  Imprisoned  about  the  same 
time,  being  granted  freedom  only  In  lysb.  Okudzhava 
volunteered  for  active  duty  curing  World  War  Two  and  saw 
some  front-line  action.  After  the  war,  he  attended 
Tbilisi  University  ano  worked  as  a schoolteacher  near 
Moscow.  Since  the  mid-fifties,  Okudzhava  has  been 
composing  his  porjr,o  .4r.d  performing  them  In  concerts 
throughout  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  West,  mainly  In 
Western  Europe,  where  his  last  concert  tour  brought  him 
to  West  Germany  In  1G?6. 

Aleksandr  Arkad  ’evict.  Galich  (born  Ginzburg)  was 
born  in  Moscow  in  l^ly.  Llttie  is  known  about  his  early 
life.  After  graduating  from  the  Stanislavsky  Actors 
Studio,  he  became  a professional  playwright  in  1945  and 
later  ten  of  his  plays  were  staged  In  the  Soviet  Union, 

In  the  early  sixties,  Galich  started  writing  and  singing 
the  poems  that  form  the  subject  of  this  paper.  As  early 
as  1968,  Galich's  anti -government  poems  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  authorities  who  forbade  him  to  perform 
before  a public  audience.  After  having  been  expelled 
from  the  Writers  Union  and  the  Soviet  Motion  Pictures 
Union,  Galich  lost  all  means  for  making  a living  and 
was  finally  granted  an  exit  visa  from  the  Soviet  Union 
under  the  Jewish  emigre  quota  on  June  ?5«  19?4.  Since 
that  time,  Galich  has  divided  his  time  between  Paris  and 
, Munich  where  he  works  at  Radio  Liberty  as  a radio 

commentator  on  Soviet  affairs. 


lyrical  spectrum,  i f e ! i tun*  tney  would  best-  represent 


the  tota'lty  of  the  nu.vr-m'Tit. . » have  Halted  myself  to  those 

poem*  wdlch  treat  the  cord  It.  ton  of  the  Soviet  cltlren, 
the  problems  he  Is  confronted  w ) t.b  or  both  the  prosaic 
ar.d  spiritual  planes.  Clearly,  these  c ora ldera 1 1 ons  are 
Inseparable  from  cor  I o-pr-1  1 1!  cal  realities  and  1 have 
attempted,  wherever  appropriate,  to  reflect  this 
relations hi p. 

My  material  selection  was  obtained  from  AleKsandr 
Galich,  Pokolenle  Obrechennykh  (The  Generation  of  the 
Doomed  ) (1972)  and  Bulat  Okudzhava,  Proza  1 Poezlya 
(Prose  and  Poetry)  (l^fcb)  and  from  magnetic  tape  recordings 
previously  unavailable  in  the  West* 

I elected  not  to  at. teir.pt  a chronological  analysis, 
but  rather  decided  to  limit  myself  to  those  poems  and  poetic 
cycles  which  best  synthesize  each  poet’s  views  on  the 
subject  under  cons Ideratl on. 

Ry  ultimate  aim  Is,  hopefully,  to  provide  a further 
Insight  Into  the  stark  realities  that  have  shaped 
Soviet  society  during  the  past  twenty-five  years  and  to 
contribute.  In  some  small  measure,  to  a better  under- 
standing of  the  problems  faced  by  Soviet  man  within 
his  environment. 

This  paper  Is  dedicated  to  Dr.  Alex  Voroblov 
without  whose  outstanding  scholarly  abilities,  dedication 
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and  understand  1 n*  this  v.r  rK  cou.M  nr.t  nave  t<een 
ar  r r.mp  1 1 shed  . 

1 would  also  line  to  uiKnowledff*  in*  excellent 
ssslstsnre  of  Dr.  ar.d  Mrs.  . <c.ob  Hen-Tov  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  01  *'«•  Kavetsl>  v who  alt  so  willingly  of  their 

time  du  rlnff  the  p re  pa  rat  Ion  of  tnlg  ra  f .cr,  In  addition. 

Dr.  Vadim  Crerewltz  was  nelplul  in  reao  1 r.v  and 
comment  In*  on  the  text. 
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If  the  Soviet  Union  13  to 
survive,  it  must  unceivo 
a total  transformation; 
But  If  the  present 
leadership  is  to  survive, 
everythin*  must  remain 
exaotly  as  It  is, 

( AmalrlR ) 


(1 
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The  death  of  Joseph  Stt'in  in  1VS  1 remains  one  of 
**  the  most  pivotal  events  in  th^  history  of  the  Soviet 

Union.  For  almost  tnreo  decades,  St.alln  had  maintained 
an  awesome  control  over  the  destiny  of  his  nation  and  Its 
people  with  an  autnori  tarlan  harshness  ind  totality  that 
find  few  parallels  throughout  history. 

In  the  perspective  .nine!  by  to**  experience  of  the 
past  twenty  years,  toe  r-hole.es  made  by  succeeding 
communist  leaders  in  the  cultural,  economic,  and  political 
direction  of  the  Sovl  :t  st.-it.  . *jve  shown  a heavy 
reliance  on  tne  pragmatism  necessary  to  continue  the 
communist  power  intact.  The  approach  to  these  problems 
Is  a product  of  the  concept  of  Soviet  political  thought, 
based  in  particular  on  the  rol*»  of  the  Communist  Party 
1 tsolf . The  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  Is  not 
a political  party  'n  any  traditional  sense.  It  Is  a permanent 
C 
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rultnv  elite  which  his  ubroara ted  to  Itself  mythical  and 
absolute  powers  of  Infallibility  and  historical  destiny 
which  no  one  In  the  Soviet  Orion  Is  permitted  to  gainsay 
.ind  .no  Institution  In  the  notion  Is  allowed  to  contest  or 
contradict.  The  Party  insists  that  It  and  only  It  will 
determine  the  purposes.  Ideals,  and  quality  of  Soviet  life. 
One  of  the  most  Important  areas  where  these  controls  can 
be  felt  Is  within  the  literary  world.  More  than  any  other 
art  form,  literature  lr  t no  Soviet  Union  Is  considered  an 
instrument  for  achieving  state  purposes,  a means  of 
motivating  people’s  nehavlor,  musterl ng  their  support, 
molding  their  character.  The  tasks  assigned  to  and  Imposed 
on  Soviet  writers  by  their  rulers,  consequently,  have 
changed  according  to  the  political  plans  of  the  leadership. 
In  tne  new  circumstances  after  Stalin’s  death,  the  role 
required  of  the  writer  became  more  subtle,  ambiguous, 
and  difficult,  yet  more  Important  than  ever  to  the  ruling 
elite.  If  they  were  to  enlist,  the  support  and  cooperation 
of  the  Soviet  people.  If  they  were  to  steer  a course 
between  Stalinism  and  liberalism,  the  Soviet  authorities 
needed  the  writers  to  Join  their  campaigns  and,  in  doing 
so,  help  them  to  define  the  Party  line  as  well  as  promote 
and  support  It.  And  If  the  leadership  was  to  persuade 
writers  to  cooperate  in  achieving  Its  purposes.  It  had  to 
give  the  writers  Incentives,  though  not  necessarily  material 
ones.  These  Incentives  w»re,  basically,  a less  stringently 
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regulated  art,  with  writers  pcrml  tted  a wider  latitude  of 
suhject  mutter  and  artistic,  techniques,  and  a more  personal, 
truthful,  and  passionate  projection  of  their  feelings  and 
Ideas  In  their  worK.  Also,  there  had  to  be  guarantees 
that  the  rule  of  law  would  also  apply  to  them,  that  writers 

I 

would  no  longer  be  purged,  exiled  to  Siberian  concentration 
camps.  Imprisoned,  or  shot  as  they  had  been  In  Stalln*s 
lime* 

As  in  post.-Stalln  politics.  It  was  some  time  before 
the  boundaries  of  cultural  permissiveness  were  clearly 
defined.  The  Khrushchev  leadership,  committed  to  a middle 
course  emphasizing  "peaceful  coexistence"  In  foreign 
affairs  and  moderation  at  home,  had  no  Intention  of  permitting 
writers  freedoms  which  might  threaten  or  subvert  the 
government '8  powers  and  purposes.  Between  1953  and  the 
present  day,  there  were  periods  of  relaxed  controls  over 
the  cultural  und  Intellectual  life  of  the  Soviet  nation, 
but  In  most  Instances,  when  these  relaxations  threatened 
to  flood  and  Inundate  what  the  rulers  considered  Important 
bastions  of  control,  repressive  measures  were  Immediately 
Instituted  to  stop  them. 

Once  Khrushchev  had  consolidated  hls  power  In  1955 
and  had  become  the  Indisputable  leader  of  the  Soviet  state, 
he  and  those  forces  associated  with  him  realized  that  in 
order  to  remain  In  power  and  function  effectively,  they 
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would  have  to  f mh«  rk  on  •»  n«*w  nourn  if,  a thorough  shake-up 
of  the  old  central  1 zed , authoritarian  Stalinist  bureaucracy 
and  Its  methods  and  would  have  to  In’roduce  new  Initiative 
and  flexibility  to  rean.aure  the  populace  of  Its  slnoere 
concern  for  their  welfare. 

One  startline  and  effective  way  of  reassuring  the  Soviet 
people  wan  to  Inform  their  of  some  of  tne  truth  about  Stalin's 
tyranny  and.  In  so  lo’ng,  make  clear  that  the  new  leaders 
disassociated  themselves  from  Stalin  and  his  methods.  The 
campaign  of  denigration  of  Stalin,  the  so-called  de- 
Stallnlzatlon,  wa3  undertaker,  at  the  Twentieth  Congress  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  In  Pebruary  1956, 
when  Khrushchev  delivered  hlc  "secret,  speech*  about  Stalin's 
crimes . 

But  the  dethronement  of  Stalin  raised  far  more  complex 
and  uncontrollable  political  problems  than  had  the  despot's 
death.  The  Issues  rocked  the  very  foundations  of  Soviet 
society,  and  a segment  of  the  Intelligentsia  seemed  suddenly 
to  be  giving  voice  t.o  all  of  those  who  r nr  30  long  had  kept 
silent  because  they  rial  had  no  public  forum  for  discussing 
political  Ideas,  for  criticizing  the  Institutions  of  Soviet 
life,  for  examining  all  the  afflictions  of  Soviet  society. 

Now,  through  a llternrv  vehicle,  Soviet  writers  might  In 
fact  be  able  to  say  something  about  how  their  lives  were 
to  be  lived  and  how  the  future  of  society  was  to  be  organized. 
Writers  and  Intellectuals  might  not  be  able  to  do  much. 


The  writers'  desir*  was  for  a renewal  of  all  aspects 
of  Soviet  life,  a wish  to  hr*ak  with  the  methods  of  the 
past  by  search  1 ng  out  the  truths  of  Soviet  life,  Writers 
were  determined  to  declare  their  discoveries  and  Insights 
openly  and  without  equivocation  so  that,  like  Stalin's 
ghost,  the  past  might.  he  la! i to  rest.  Furthermore,  they 
were  resolved  that  conditions  such  as  existed  under  Stalin 
should  never  again  be  permitted. 

The  writers  waste!  to  por tray  tne  conditions  of  life 
which  had  continued  to  surface  between  195**  and  195^  In 
an  honest  and  truthful  way,  revealing  their  personal  and 
subjective  reactions  to  them.  They  wanted  to  show  the 
discrepancy  between  the  propaganda  Image  of  Soviet  society 
on  the  one  hand  and  Soviet  reality  on  the  other. 

Consciously  or  not,  the  writers  were  In  fact  becoming 
an  opposition  group  In  the  ::en3e  that  they  were  probing  the 
sore  points  In  Soviet  life  and  calling  and  Party  and 
government  to  account  for  tn*:lr  actions.  They  refused  to 
accept  the  simplistic  explanation  that  everything  wrong  with 
Soviet  society  could  he  conveniently  explained  away  by 
the  "cult  of  the  individual,"  or  even  by  the  person  and 


personality  of  Stalin  himself.  The  writers  defended,  as 
part  of  the  overall  regeneration  of  Soviet  life,  the 
sincerity  and  personal  Integrity  of  the  artist  In  his  work. 
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null \ntr  for  his  freedom  of  personal  and  truthful  expression. 
Moreover,  they  opposed  nil  dogmas  and  s te roty pen  In  literature 
and  assaulted  "socialist  reVtsm"  and  Party  control  of  the 
arts . 


Whether  the  writers  thought.  of  t.nemselves  as  instru- 
ments of  the  Party  1 rt  Impl  e merit.  1 ng  the  decisions  of  the 
Twentieth  Party  Congress  or  Imagined  themselves  as  an 
opposition  yroup,  or  both,  Tory  were.  In  fact,  with  their 
zeal  for  truth  and  reform,  arrogating  to  themselves  some 
of  the  prerogatl ves  the  Soviet  leadership  claimed  as  Its 
monopoly,  rights  the  leadership  had  no  intention  of  surrendering 
or  sharing.  Although  Khrushchev  at  first  seemed  slow  to 
reassert  his  authority  over  literary  nutters,  during  the 
spring  and  summer  of  19*>7  o<*  took  the  time  and  energy  to 
give  three  separate  speeches  to  writers  and  puhllcally 
announced  that  he  would  defend  the  Party  from  any  writers 
who  tried  to  divert  Soviet  literature  from  the  correct 
path.^ 

Prom  1957  through  !9'i9,  Khrushchev  took  a number  of 


^On  January  ?.? , 1959,  at  the  Twenty^lrst  Communist 
Party  Congress,  Khrushchev  made  the  following  statement: 
"Soviet  writers  must  Inspire  people  in  their  struggle  for 
communism,  must  educate  them  according  to  communist 
principles,  must  develop  in  tnem  high  moral  virtues  and 
Intransigent  rejection  of  bourgeois  Ideology  and  morals. 
Writers  must  become  passionate  propagandists  of  the  seven- 
year  plan  and  bring  cheerfulness  and  vigor  into  the  hearts  of 
man.  We  need  art  capable  of  inspiring  millions  and  Billions 
of  builders  of  communism...." 
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other  steps  to  Insure  conformity  among  the  writers;  he 
reorganised  the  writers*  unions,  stuffing  the  key  positions 
with  his  own  henchmen;  he  renmployed  the  eensors  and 
censorship  In  a more  stringent  manner,  and  he  directly  warned 
any  maverick  writers  manifesting  other  than  pure  socialist, 
tendencies,  that  serious  consequences  could  he  expected 
for  future  transgress  1 on 3 . 

The  Implications  of  Knrushchev *s  reevaluation  and 
redirection  of  the  writers*  role  and  obligations  to  the 
state  held  serious  omens  for  the  writers  themselves.  After 
they  had  expected  and  nerhapf  even  envisioned  after  the 
Stalin  epoch  to  have  greater  freedom  and  to  be  able  to 
establish  new  standards  for  themselves  and  their  society, 
now  they  were  belntc  t.old.  If  not  ordered,  to  conform  to 
previous  ''ommunist.  norms  In  literature,  to  echo  the  Party 
line,  and  to  forget  about  the  freedom  they  thought 
that  they  had  won. 

The  realization  arsons  the  writers  about  the  new 
edicts  Issued  by  Khrushchov  wore  nothing  short  of  cataclysmic 
and  provided  both  writers  and  Intellectuals  with  their  Initial 
post-Stalin  awareness  that  pc')  « t jcal  considerations 
continued  to  be  the  supreme  guidelines  controlling  the 
literary  life  of  the  Soviet,  nation.  These  lessons  were 
proved  many  times  over  from  the  late  1950's  to  the  present, 
with  periods  of  "thaw"  alternating  with  renewed  periods 
of  control,  all  reflecting  the  political  exigencies  of  the 
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Again,  In  i he  ' 9 V>- through  1962.  Khrushchev 

relaxed  the  restrict!  ons  on  the  writ.'  r,  this  time  as  part 
of  a second  de  -Ste  1 1 n 1 /.a  1 1 on  effort  'tnnnuncod  at  the  Twenty 
Second  Communl3t.  Party  fnryrf'fls  lr.  October,  1961.  Hi  3 
reasons  seen  to  huve  been  based  on  tne  Insecurity  of  his 
own  political  fortune  and  the  resultant  need  to  distract 
attention  from  Soviet  failures  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

This  period  climaxed  in  t.he  publication  In  November,  196?, 
of  Alexander  Solzhenl tzyn's  One  Day  In  the  Life  of  Ivan 
Danisovich,  a scathing  and  revealing  depiction  of  the 
Soviet  concentration  camps  under  Stalin. 

Not  long  afterward,  however,  his  political  base  more 
secure,  Khrushchev  reverted  to  a stricter  censorship  tactic, 
oulmlr.atlng  In  the  arrest  and  Incarceration  of  the  young 


2por  a complete  account  of  this  period  and  Its 
ramifications,  the  following  excellent  works  are  recommended: 
Prlsllla  Johnson,  Khrushchev  and  the  Arts:  The  Politics 
of  Soviet  Culture.  1%?-I9b*+.  Cambridge.  HIT  Press.  1 964. 
Mijallo  HI  Jail ov,  Moscow  Summer.  New  York,  Farrar,  Straus 
and  Giroux,  196 5.  Peter  Red  laws y,  Uncensored  Hussla:  the 
Human  Rights  Movement.  In  the  Soviet.  Union.  London,  Jonathan 
Cape  Ltd.,  19?2.  Abraham  Hot.hberg,  The  Heirs  of  Stalin: 

ence  and  the  Soviet  Regime  19^1-1970.  Ithaca, 

Cornell  University  Press,  19??.  George  Saunders,  ad,, 
es  of  the  Soviet  Opposition.  New  York, 

Monad  Press,  1 97^ . Harry  Schwartz,  ed.,  Russia  Enters  the 

the  Twenty 


. New  York, 

Llpplncott  Company,  1%?.  Rudolf  L.  Toekes,  ed . , Dissent 

Baltimore. 


Johns  Hopkins  Press,  197S.  Alexander  Wrrt.h, 
and  Fears.  New  York,  Simon  and  Schuster,  1969. 
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Joseph  Brodsky,  unrt^r  trial  Cor  parasitism  3 in  1964. 

The  Khrushchev  era  or  •»  more  or  1 ess  existence 

between  the  party  .and  tee  writer*5  was  at  an  end. 

With  the  comlro  to  power  of  Brezhnev  and  Kosygin 
In  late  1964,  the  writers'  last  hope  for  a free  forum  for 
their  Ideas  came  to  an  abrupt  end.  That,  the  new  regime  was 
not  going  to  tolerate  mythtog  hut  complete  allegiance 
to  Itself  and  to  the  furtherance  of  communist  Ideology 
became  an  unavoidable  conclusion  as  trial  after  trial 
of  so-called  "dissident."  wr'Terr,  was  held  and  prison  terms 
meted  out.  The  trials  of  Slnyavsky  and  Daniel  in  1966 
and  Gmlanskov  and  Ginzburg  in  1968  put  the  final  lid 
on  the  writers  aspirations  for  their  Independence  on  the 
Soviet,  literary  scene. 

Other  means  for  expression  hah  t o be  found  among  the 
writers  and  Intellectuals  who  had  recognized  that  the 
deterioration  of  their  rights  would  reduce  them  to  a "conspiracy 
of  silence*  and  forever  remove  them  from  playing  a role 
within  the  Soviet  Union.  Many  daring  and  Illegal  organi- 
zations and  rubllcatlons  were  founded  as  a response  to  the 
new  literary  and  Intellectual  atmosphere  and  all  were 
concerned  with  bringing  out  the  truth  of  Soviet  man's 

Soviet  legal  term  referring  to  Idlers,  but  most 
often  used  as  the  basis  to  Imprison  dissident  writers  and 
Intellectuals . 
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pre-i  1 cament  and  trying  to  liberate  him  from  the  Soviet 

h 

leadership'*  totalitarian  grip. 

Along  with  these  responses , appeared  another  unique 
phenomenon  within  the  Soviet  literary  world,  underground 
poetry:  the  realm  of  Bulat  Okudzhava  and  Aleksandr  Galich. 
Within  thl*  world,  Galich  and  Okudzhava  are  confronted 
with  the  need  to  funct. Ion,  to  create,  to  prer.crlbe,  to 
educate,  to  awaken  society  as  a whole  and  man  In  particular 
to  his  Soviet  condition. 
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**The  ■oat  important  of  these  new  Instruments  of 
opposition  were:  The  Initiative  Group  for  the  Defense  of 
Human  Rights  in  the  Soviet  Union  founded  by  Peter  Yaklr 
In  1968;  The  Chronicle  of  Current  Events,  an  Illegal 
publication  that  managed  to  appear  bimonthly  with  a few 
exceptions  for  almost  five  years  from  1968-1972;  the  Human 
Rights  Committee,  founded  mainly  on  Academician  Andre J 
Sakharov's  Initiative  In  Moscow  In  1970, 
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Hew  much  goodness  there  Is  In  silence. 

KUK  MHO  I i J ZtoCpol  U H MojJWaHUM. 

(Okudzhava ) 

What  Is  sung  In  a low  voice  resounds. 
What  is  read  Ir  a whisper  thunders. 

Ho  I pe-MHT  HUMOTOO  HllOJJI'OJIOCa, 

Ho  ry/in  r npoywraiiHoc  uienoTOM. 

(Galich) 


1 1 

In  "We  Are  No  Worse  Than  Horace*  /Mm  He  xyxe  Fopaqua/ 

Talle.h  brings  up  th<*  prohler  of  freedom  of  artistic 

expression  lr.  the  Soviet  Union.  The  poem  Issues  a call  for 

greater  latitude  lr.  this  snhere  and  Insists  that  the  true 

artist  satisfies  his  need  for  expression  through  the 

creation  of  the  work  itself- 

But,  the  rirture  stands  on  the  easel. 

That's  all,  and  that's  enough,... 

Ho  c tom t KapTUHa  11a  no/ipaMHUKe, 

Bot  h see,  h aroro  aocTa-roMHo.  . . 


r 
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Mr  rt*  Important.,  tnr  m raher.  It  a t s r.  1 u t el  v a t pa  rent  that. 
h r M ■■  M ^ r,xrT‘**rr  ' ' " must  f ' p<i  other  thar  official  Nn  ys  of 
r«»rv  h *,  r.y  the  Soviet  i"rr>,  The  t.w<  meth'ids  that  this 
rr.t-rr  i pp;  oses  nave  rr<'orr^  the  matrr.’ays  In  the  rrodurt.lor 
an-t  «i  • sr^mltnt  | on  of  tre  entire  und  er#r  round  poem  repert.ol  re  : 
SAWJZDAT  and  PACK  I'M 7BAT . (ia’lch  iroer  or  to  errlaln  what 
each  mean? ■ 

"Kri  k«"  maK^r  four  "f'rUt, 

That.  *s  al  ' , nut  that's  enouKh. 

let  there  n»-  lust  four  corle::  for  now  - 

That's  enough. 

"DpuKa"  rv  (■.  r y.  i mj , • koiuui, 

Bor  u hc*'  . a :>  rot  * noeratomto! 
riycxb  noKa  hc*.  ro  *p  i upi  koiium  - 
■*toi  o floo  raiiAiiio! 

This  Is  the  system  of  53AKT7i#AT  In  which  copies  are  produced 

py  a tyrlst  who  tnaVe--  ore  ort^'m1  arc  four  carbon  conies 

or,  the  "Erika"  brand  typewriter.  "That's  enough*  /3ro- 

: o a*,  c ViiTOMHO  t . because  the  ropier  arc  then  river,  to  other 

typists  who  each  In  • t rn  rato  four  ad^'t'orai  copies  - 

ad  turn.  Coil  e:  are  t her  passed  front  hand-to-hand  as 

a se  1 f -<rene m 1. 1 r m e 1 mi  1 a 1 1 or  apparatus. 

The  other  system  of  distribution,  MAGN1T1ZDAT,  Is  by 

means  of  a tape  recorder: 

There  Is  a "Yau'/a*  tape  recorder. 

That's  all,  and  that's  enough! 


Ecti>  Mai  hu  ro(J>oji  cmotcmw  "flyaa", 
But  u hc';,  u atoro  Aoeiaiouno! 


MAi.NITl'/UAT  adds  vital  dimensions  In  1 circulation  of  t>r 
po'-m  bv  supplying  both  th*  tunic  as  well  as  vocal  expression 
and  verbal  Intonation  tc  the  written  word.  Or  an  Galich 
astutely  emphas  1 zer, : 

What  Is  sur.«r  in  a low  voice  rerounds, 

What.  Is  read  In  a whisper  thunders. 

Ho  I P MU  I HHIH.M  O'  miiojipojiocu  , 

Ho  i yau  i upoMu  i aiiiio*  uiouotom. 

The  final  stanza  rlnsrr  out  with  the  battle  cry  of  Galich 
and  the  whole  underground  poem  movement: 

Yes.  n picture  stands  or  an  easel! 

Yes,  four  corles  are  banned  out! 

There  is  » "Yauzn"  tape  recorder! 

And  that’s  enough! 

Ecru,  c ron  i KapruHa  ua  iioapaMHUKe! 

Ecrb,  oTcryKaiio  uoiwpu  koiiuu! 

Ec  t b m;u  hu  i o<t)on  cue  icMbi  "Hyaa"! 

H j roi o aoe ra  owno ! 

MAGNITIZDAT  eo-  SAMIZDAT  tiave  served  as  the  conduits 
through  which  the  works  ot  all  underground  poets  have  been 
channeled  throughout  the  Soviet  Union.  These  "solutions" 
to  the  problem  of  artistic  freedom  have  clearly  demonstrated 
to  the  communist  hierarchy  the  steadfast  resolution  and 
single-minded  purpose  of  dedicated  opponents  of  the  regime 
such  as  Galich,  besides  being  the  dictum  of  the  oppressed, 
underground  writers  in  the  Soviet  literary  world,  "We  Are 
No  Worse  Than  Horace,"  underscores  the  Immense  gulf  that 
exists  between  government-sponsored  propaganda  and  non -approved 
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artistic  expression.  For  Galich  personally,  this  poem 
constitutes  a direct  rebuff  to  Soviet  authority  as  he 
openly  declares  his  Intentions  and  methodology  in 
fulfilling  his  own  artistic  expression  ar.d , In  effect. 

Invites  others  to  follow  his  lead. 

This  summons  r.r  n clear  and  non -d  1 sgu  1 sed  evaluation 
of  the  Soviet  system  most  often  leaves  Galich  standing  alone, 
for  even  Okudzhava,  the  movement • s acknowledged  founder, 
does  not  present  a distinct  Personal  appraisal  of  his  poetic 
role.  In  contrast  to  the  latter's  predilection  for  innuendo, 
understatement  and  symbolism.  Galich  flaunts  himself  and 
his  mission  before  the  authorities.  For  example,  he 
dedicates  many  of  nls  roems  directly  to  literary  and 
political  martyrs,  those  who  spoke  up  against  the  regime 
and  were  either  Imprisoned  or  died  for  their  efforta.5 
fhr  same  Galich  daring  car.  be  seen  both  by  the  titles  of  many 
of  his  Individual  poems  and  by  the  titles  of  his  books  of 
poe try.6 

^Examples  are:  Pasternak,  Akhmatova,  Zoshchenko, 

Mendel 'shtam,  Blok,  Vertlnsklj. 

^Examples  of  poem  titles:  "Warning"  /npezioc repexeHpe/, 
■Everything  at  the  Wrong  Time"  /Bed  He  noBpeMH/,  "Requiem 
for  the  Unkllled"  /P<  khucm  no  ikyOmtum/,  "On  Stalin" 

/0  CTaJinHe/,  "1  choose  freedom"  BbiOnpaio  CBoOoay/. 

Examples  of  book  titles:  "Clouds  Swim  to  Abakan" 

/OflJiaKa  iijiuayT  s A<3aKan  /,  "I  Choose  freedom* 

'H  HbiOMpaio  CBoSojy  . "The  Terrible  Century" 

^KyrKoc  cTOJiernc/,  "The  Generation  of  the  Doomed" 
'noKOJitune  oOpeudHUbix  . 
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Galich  also  voltes  this  courageous  mission  within 

separate  poems.  Ror  Instance,  In  "At  nighttime  the  raven 

flies  In..."  /ripojic  racT  no  uowaM  hopon/.Gal  lch  rebukes  those 

who  would  want  him  to  he  more  discreet  by  replying: 

Well,  you  see.  It's  already  a heavenly  gift 
To  be  heard  at  five  whole  steps  away! 

Ho,  130  T 13M /WTO , M 3 TO  - flap  CHblUje, 

But b \\ix  uojiwx  nsrb  luarou  cjimiuiium  ! 

The  Implied  danger  of  his  voice  being  heard  by  Soviet 
authorities  Is  completely  disregarded  by  Galich.  His 
mission  Is  set,  established  and  he  is  willing  to  take  any 
risk  to  fulfill  It. 

In  describing  the  travlc  character  of  the  human  condition. 
In  reflecting  all  of  its  ambiguities,  Galich  incorporates 
many  of  the  essentia]  elements  of  existentialism.  He  demands 
that  the  individual  confront  himself  with  the  Socratlc 
dictum,  "Know  Thyself,"  and  that  the  quintessential  aspects 
of  the  true  meaning  of  life  be  addressed.  Existentialism, 

In  the  West,  evolved  essentially  as  a revolt  against  some 
of  the  features  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  for  its 
dehumanization  of  the  individual  and  expanded  into  a move- 
ment of  protest  against  all  systems,  all  generalizations, 
and  all  superficiality.  In  short,  it  is  the  protest  of 
man  In  his  estrangement,  in  his  finltude,  and  in  his  feelings 
of  guilt  and  meaninglessness. 

Galich  stands  closer  In  philosophical  outlook  to  this 
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Western  conception  than  does  Okudzhava.  As  night  be 
expected,  there  are  certain  basic  changes  within  their  Soviet 
environment,  particularly  in  the  object  of  protest.  That 
is,  Galich,  rather  than  finding  oppression  In  the  coaputerlzed 
and  industrialized  state  of  Western  man,  deals  with  a more 
tangible  and  primeval  force,  namely  the  machinations  of  the 
Soviet  political  and  social  system.  The  general  philo- 
sophical questions  of  exlstlallst  thought,  however,  remain 
the  same:  Preedom,  Truth,  Death,  God;  In  a word,  the 
sum  total  of  human  existence.  The  most  vital  realization 
for  those  outside  the  Soviet  system  Is  that  Western  man  is 
allowed  the  luxury  of  philosophizing,  arguing,  offering  an 
opinion,  while  the  Soviet  condition  is  such,  that  if  these 
concerns  are  raised,  they  are  tantamount  to  treason  and 
anti -Soviet  propaganda  which  translate  into  death  or 
lncarceratl  on. 

Thus , It  becomes  even  more  remarkable  and  admirable 
that  a man,  an  artist  In  all  of  his  sensitivity,  la 
willing  to  stand  out  within  a society  of  silence  expounding 
the  urgent  need  for  responsibility,  an  understanding  of 
universal  guilt  and  morality. 

When  Satre  writes  about  human  experience  and  uses  such 
terms  as  crisis,  despair,  anxiety,  dread,  one  senses  an 
almost  hypercritical  condition,  a form  of  gamesmanship  that 
is  permitted  and  encouraged  in  the  Pree  World.  Theae  same 
elements  appear  In  both  Galich  and,  to  a lesser  degree,  in 
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Okudzhava,  but  In  their  setting,  they  have  an  aura  of  gravity 
and  a sense  of  finality  for  these  conditions  and  experiences 
are  not  theoretical,  not  philosophical,  but  real  In  all  the 
horror  that  the  term  Implies., 

To  probe  for  the  essence  of  life,  one  Is  constantly 
confronted  with  the  question:  what  Is  the  purpose  of  life 
and  existence?  In  their  most  basic  forms,  the  options  are 
Halted  for  man  may  Invent  valueo  (Satre),  create  them  through 
the  will  to  power  (Nletsche)  or  discover  them  In  oonorete 
life  situations  (Caauts.  buber). 

However,  Galich,  In  seeking  the  answer  to  life,  not 
only  deals  with  the  aforementioned  most  basic  questions  of 
huaan  existence,  but  also  is  first  compelled  to  synthesize 
the  options  and  relate  the*  to  the  experiences  of  the  Soviet 
mind. 

Galich's  world  outlook  Is  based  on  an  Incredible  sense 
of  responsibility,  man's  ethical  commitment  both 
to  himself  and  to  others,  in  order  to  facilitate  this 
feeling,  Galich  time  and  again  returns  to  the  question  of 
freedom.  For  him.  it  Is  clearly  the  neoesaary  foundation 
for  responsibility  and  he  is  willing  to  challenge  death, 
if  need  be,  to  promote  It,  In  the  poem,  "1  Choose  Freedom* 

/H  HUdupaio  cuoOoay/  Galich,  In  effect,  issues  his 
personal  credo. 

He  begins  by  declaring  that  In  spite  of  his  advancing 


age,  he  still  selects  freedom: 
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tty  heart  Is  patched. 

My  temples  In  a gray  dust. 

But  I still  choose  freedom.... 

Ccpaue  Moi;  :<uiUTOfiano, 

B oepott  iibi.nn  muckh. 

Ho  h BbionpHH)  Cno6i>ny. . . 

Galich  equates  freedom  with  simply  being  himself  and  stresses 
that  he  is  not  avoiding  battle  but,  on  the  contrary,  seeking 
It: 

I ohoose  Freedom, 

Not  away  from  battle,  but  Into  battle, 

1 ohoose  Freedom 
So  as  to  be  myself. 

H BUfiMpaK)  CHoOoay,  - 
Ho  He  n 3 Oofl , a h boH, 

H Bbiflupaio  oHoOoay 

Ebll'b  npooro  CUMHM  CObOH. 


Galich  adds  that,  while  peoole  wait  for  him  in  the  West, 

he  is  not  about  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union: 

....And  everyone  waits  for  me  In  the  West, 

But  they  wait  In  vain. 

H Bee  Mciifl  nc/iyi  na  3anaae , 

Ho  roJibKo  Hanpacno  xcztyr. 


He  goes  on  to  enumerate  various  aspects  of  this  freedom 
and  underscores  that  this  Freedom  leads  to  the  concentration 

camps: 

I 

I choose  freedom 
Of  Wbrllsk  and  Vorkuta. 

H BbiOMpaio  onoOoay 

i HopmibCKa  n BopKyrw. 


^Soviet  concentration  camps  In  the  Gulag  chain 


wh«re  the  fate  of  the  Soviet  nan  will  be  sealed  by  the 
"whip  and  the  bullet."  In  spite  of  this.  Galich  challenges 
the  Bysten  to  squeeze  out  the  slave  In  him 
He  ends  the  poea  with  the  observation  that  he  is  not  alone 
in  his  fight  and  then  adds  a cynical  inversion  by  having 
■freedoa"  (non-capi tal 1 zed ) arrest  him: 

I choose  Freedom, 

And  you  should  know  that  1 am  not  alone t 
And  "freedom"  says  to  me; 

"Okay,  you  might  as  well  get  dressed 
And  take  a walk  with  me,  citizen." 

fl  Bbi5npa!o  CboSoiiy, 

M SHaMrc,  no  h ofinn! 

V\  M!ie  I'OBopur  "choeofla": 

,:Hy,  mto  *,  I’OBopur,  oaesaftTecb 
H noWa^M  i '-Ka,  i pa^caanHH1' . 


Nonetheless,  within  this  state,  Galich  does  not  purport 
to  know  the  truth,  his  is  essentially  a world  of  search, 
a seeking  whose  futility  Leads  him  to  exclaim  that  he  does 
not  ever,  know  with  what  the  truth  can  be  rhymed: 

Neither  poets  ror  citizens 

Know  the  word  that  THWTH  can  be  rhymed  with!® 

C Mew  pnliMyorcH  cjiobo  MCTUHA  - 

He  y3Harb  hh  noataM,  hh  rpaxaaHaM! 


But  Galich  knows  or  senses  goodness,  morality,  a 
non -hypocritical  state  of  being  and  never  ceases  In  bringing 
this  to  man's  attention.  For  instance.  Galich  describes 


®"The  Guilty  Ones  Pound" 
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the  salient  feature  of  Soviet  existence  as  sanctimonious 

baseness  and  underlines  the  fact  that  this  particular 

discordant  characteristic  is  highly  prulsed  and  recognized 

within  the  Soviet  mentality: 

And  for  us  tnere  is  recognition  and  honor 
Por  faithfulness  to  total  basenessS9 

A HaM  npurjuaiibe  n 1 1 o m * • i 
3a  Bepnoe  i b odwotf  iiofljiocru! 

In  another  example,  Galich  states  that  he  is  incapable 
of  forgiveness: 

People  may  forgive  me  out.  of  indifference 
But  1 don’t  forgive  the  lnd ifferent.*0 

...  JllOflU  MHO  lipOC'lHT  or  pabHOAyillHH  , 

H mm  - paHHoayuiHbiM  - He  iipomy! 

Galich’s  anger  and  despair  finally  bring  him  to 

declare.  In  very  >«  Inhibited  and  rude  terms,  that  his 

role  - perhaps,  his  hope  or  drt?am  - is  one  day,  even  after 

his  death,  to: 

Squeeze  the  hypocrite's 
Bastardly  throat  with  my  despair!** 

nyCTb  CMy  - OTMaHHbO  MOO 
CaaiiMT  cyube  ropjio  Mopnofi  jiarioio! 

We  thus  see  in  Galich  a clearly  defined  sense  of 

9*Centurjr  Present  and  Century  Past*  /Ben  HWHeinHMil 
H BeK  MMHy Buintl,/ 

*°*Palllng  Asleep  and  Waking  Up*  /3acbinaH  n npocbinaacb/ 
***Relncamatlon*  /riopocejicHne  nyrn/ 





retribution,  Ten«e«rice,  a wrathful,  nor-stolcal  appraisal 
of  the  status  quo. 

In  defying  and  denying  these  Inverted  Soviet  mores 
and  codes  of  conduct,  Galich  Is  not  only  manifesting  his 
freedom,  but  also  Is  evoking  the  n*»ed  for  accepting  a 
higher  being  or  principle,  an  understanding  that  a 
universal  good  exl3ts  for  all  men.  In  short,  he  attempt* 
to  bestow  an  ethical  value  on  a life  which  Is  otherwise 
lanklng  In  inner  worth. 

In  contrast,  Okudzhava's  philosophical  orientation 
leads  him  to  emphasize  man's  Isolation,  man's  Inability 
to  cope  with  his  surroundings  and,  quite  often,  with 
himself.  Seemingly,  all  of  the  Ingredients  necessary 
for  an  existential 1 s t portrait  of  anguish  and  despair  are 
present  In  this  atmosphere,  but  Okudzhava  has  a tendency 
to  slight  these  circumstances  through  hts  subtle  but 
opaque  style  that  lends  an  appearance  of  frivolity  and 
lightness  to  his  poetry.  Many  of  the  titles  of  his  poems 
reflect  this  approach. Thus,  while  referring  to  man's 
spiritual  void,  to  his  vacuous  existence,  Okudzhava's  lyrlee 
do  not  have  the  threatening,  vengeful  quality  Inherent 
in  Galich. 

Okudzhava  looks  upon  his  poetic  role  as  one  to  enlighten 
the  Soviet  populace,  to  bring  the  truth  of  communism  out 

^Examples  are:  "The  Paper  Soldier"  /EyMa*Hutf  cojiaai/, 
•The  Black  Cat"  /Mepiibitf  kot/,  "The  Blue  Balloon" 

/ToJiydoft  uiapnK/,  "The  Midnight  Trolley"  /TlojiHoyHurt 

rpoj]Jieft(5yc/. 
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Into  the  opi"n,  and  then  to  educate  his  fellow  citizen  who, 
according  to  Okudzhava,  1*  s e * rc h 1 ng  for  spiritual 
guidance  lr  his  life  ar.  i ruhstltut.r  for  the  reality  he 
sees  around  him.  in  this  rerpect,  Okudzhava's  prime 
concern  Is  with  the  inner  life  of  the  Soviet  man  who  exists 
as  an  Isolated  Individual  without  spiritual  purpose  or 
direction  and  who.  In  fart,  1c  searchlnir  for  an  Intangible 
response  or  answer  to  hi*  general  state  of  Isolation. 

However,  not  only  Is  man  alienated  from  his  society  and 
his  fellow  man,  but  he  Is  also  unable  to  comprehend  the 
cause  of  his  isolation  and,  hence,  cannot  pursue  a 
resolution  to  his  problem.  As  a way  of  providing  an  answer, 
Okudzhava's  lyrics  attempt  to  show  that  Soviet  Ideology 
has  played  a significant  part  in  molding  the  Soviet  man. 

The  Innuendo  In  most  poems  relates.  In  some  measure,  to 
that  doctrine's  spiritual  emptiness,  to  Its  lack  of  feeling 
for  human  concerns,  and  to  its  overall  moral  barrenness. 

By  adhering  to  dehumanized  tenets,  communist  dogma  does 
not  serve  the  emotional  needs  of  the  Soviet  population  and 
by  relying  on  any  means  to  further  the  communist  purpose, 
uses  the  Soviet  citizen  as  a tool  to  carry  out  communist 
alms  that  the  citizens  themselves  do  not  support.  The 
result  of  these  experiences  Is  that  Soviet  man  feels  deceived 
and  betrayed  by  his  political  masters, 

Okudzhava  Is  also  concerned  with  the  restrictive  and 


oppressive  "barriers"  that  form  Soviet  man’s  social 
world.  In  this  daily  milieu,  the  individual  is  denied 
freedom  of  speech,  is  subjected  to  the  controls  of  a 
vainglorious  bureaucracy,  and  is  totally  dominated  by  an 
all-powerful  leadership.  His  dally  life  thus  prescribed, 
the  Soviet  aan  responds  by  further  withdrawing  Into  a state 
of  isolation.  Yet,  to  Okudzhava,  the  answer  to  the  problem 
of  isolation  can  be  found  within  the  Soviet  experience. 

He  shows  that  man,  his  environment  notwithstanding,  must 
find  a solution  within  his  spiritual  world.  Maintaining 
a fundamental  sense  of  morality,  the  Soviet  man  will  find 
an  ephemeral  way  of  abetting  his  condition  and  of  easing 
the  pain.  This,  In  Galich’s  understand lng.  Is  an  evasion 
of  the  problem,  a furtherance  nf  social  atomization  and, 
ultimately  Increases,  through  the  process  of  withdrawal, 
man's  subservience  to  tne  system. 

Hence,  Okudzhava's  prime  role  as  an  underground 
poet  may  be  viewed  as  one  directed  toward  making  Soviet 
aan  aware  of  his  "Inner*  world,  ameliorating  his  feeling 
of  isolation  and,  subsequently,  making  his  life  bearable 
within  the  established  Soviet  system. 

Thus,  the  Soviet  underground  movement  includes  two 
major  poets  both  of  whom  conceive  the  Soviet  state  as  an 
evil.  Ideological  wasteland.  Both  attack  the  prevailing 
communist  morality  and  Ideology,  though  not  for  the  same 
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reasons  or  with  the  same  Intent  and  not  with  the  same 
Intensity  or  result.  Fa~r>  >»  guided  to  a gre at  extent 
by  his  own  appreciation  of  nis  role  as  an  underground  poet 
and  by  his  own  overriding  interests  within  the  Soviet 
experience. 
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We  only  have  In  our  dreams 

What  others  have  In  their  hands... 

MU  1IU  KpUJILHX  HOCMM  TO, 

Mto  liocai  Ha  pyicax. 

Ill 

In  examining  trie  multifaceted  dimensions 
of  the  underground  poet,  we  would  first  have  to  direct 
our  attention  to  the  one  who  has  acted  as  the  leader, 
if  not  the  father,  of  the  entire  movement,  Bulat 
Okudzhava.  It  may  be  contended  that  his  poems  have 
served  as  the  basis  and  Impetus  behind  the  furtherance 
of  this  genre  as  well  as  the  catalyst  from  which  countless 
other  poets  have  taken  strength.  By  his  depth  of  feeling, 
intensity  of  insight,  and  poetic  artistry,  Okudzhava 
establishes  a firm  metaphysical  fundament  for  the 
underground  pceir  movement. 

In  his  mind,  Okudzhava  has  created  an  Image,  a 
conceptual  essay  that  stimulates  his  awareness  and 
that  expresses  itself  in  what  might  be  called  a 
"Dream-Hope"  exposition,  the  mold  of  the  Okudzhavlan 
world. 


Perhaps  the  best  example  of  this  dream-hope 
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morality  Is  contained  In  the  succinct  but  powerful 
two  lines  In  the  poem,  "Not  tramps,  not  drunks..." 


0]  Afl  I'M , H<  Up  i U .tuu. 


We  only  have  In  our  dreams 

What  others  hive  In  their  hands... 

Mhl  HU  KpblJlbHX  HOC  MM  TO, 

M TO  HOC  H T Hu  pyKUX.... 


Okudzhava,  In  this  direct,  matter-of-fact  statement, 
la  effectively  able  to  rum  up  the  essence  of  the 
Soviet  man  by  means  of  an  abstract  linage.  In  this 
case,  he  chooses  to  use  the  word  "wings"  for  "dreams" 
to  reinforce  the  nebulous  state  he  pronounces.  Also, 
the  " we"  Is  left  open  for  the  reader's  Interpretation 
as  a reminder  of  a dream's  uncertainties  and  Incomplete- 
ness, almost  as  If  Okudzhava  challenges  the  reader 
to  Identify  himself  In  the  poem.  It  should  be  noted 
thit,  having  made  his  point,  Okudzhava  does  not 
attempt  to  either  clarify  or  augment  his  philosophy. 

He  seems  to  be  telling  his  reader  - or  listener  - 
"You  know  what  I am  talking  about,  I do  not  have  to 
say  anything  more!" 

But  Okudzhava  does  have  more  to  say.  He 
offers  to  the  reader  a highly  symbolic  world  of  peace, 
love,  tranquility,  kindness.  This  world,  presented 
In  h mlcrocosmlc,  metaphorical  manner,  IS  further 
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Identifiable  by  Its  blue  color:  Some  prominent 
examples  may  be  found  In  the  blue  curtains  /Cnnne 

r>  < p bj  / In  "Faith,  Hope,  Love"  - B'  pa,  Hajueaoia,  Jliofionb-  ; 

the  blue  of  the  "Midnight  Trolley"  liuJiHomibiii  TpojuiewGyc/ 
and  the  blue  of  the  balloon  In  the  "Blue  Balloon" 

( TujiyOoH  ^lapnK  ).  Along  with  this  method, 

Okudzhava  unfolds  a philosophical  outlook  about  the 
world  In  restrained,  muted  shadings.  The  "primary" 
meaning  and  significance  of  each  poem  are,  to  a large 
measure,  the  products  of  subtle  Innuendo,  understatement, 
and  extended  metaphors.  He  continues  his  dream-hope 
exposition  with  these  concepts  In  mind. 

To  Okudzhava,  If  a man  can  dream,  then  he 
should  be  able  to  at  least  hope  that  some  of  his 
dreams  will  be  realized.  This  Idea  is  expressed  In 
the  poem,  "The  Merry  Drummer"  /BecejibiW  SapaCaHWHK/ 
as  an  enthusiastic  drummer  makes  his  way  down  the 
street: 

...Through  the  turmoil,  the  midnight,  and  fog. 

Don't  you  hear  how  the  merry  drummer 

Is  carrying  his  drum  down  the  street? 

I feel  pity  that  you  do  not  hear  how  the  merry 
drummer 

Is  carrying  his  drum  down  the  street! 
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...  C K B O 3 b CyMJJTMUy,  M UOJIHOMb,  m lyMan. 
HeyxejiH  rw  lie  cJibimnuib , rcaK  necejibitf  dap&danwnK 
BaoJib  no  yjimie  npoiiocni  HapaSan? 

KaK  MHO  5KaJlb,  MTO  Tbl  IIO  CJlbllUHUJb, 

Ka k iieoejibiM  dapaSanmMK 
bzio ji b no  yjim;e  npoiiocu  r CapaOan ! 


The  beating  of  the  drum  and  the  oral  expression 
of  the  underground  poet  here  seem  to  meld  Into  one. 
However,  neither  receives  a response;  yet,  the  drummer 
and  underground  poet  still  proceed,  hoping  for  a 
response  and  feeling  pity  for  those  who  cannot  hear 
their  messages.  And,  of  course.  In  this  poem, 
Okudzhava  himself  becomes  the  "merry  drummer. " 

Hope  In  a more  symbolic  sense  appears  In 
"April"  /Anpejib/,  a slxteen-llne  poem  In 
which  Okudzhava  relates  parts  of  a conversation 
between  a mother  and  son  standing  out  In  a starry 
night.  The  last  four  lines  relate  the  son's  meta- 
phorical feelings  of  hope: 

I stand  guard  along  April's  road  from 
beginning  to  end. 

The  stars  have  become  stronger  and  prettier. 

What's  wrong  with  you,  mother!  I am 
simply  guarding. 

I - am  the  guard  for  April. 
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- \A:\  Koiiua  n koiiui,  aupejm  nyib  flepxcy  h. 

Crajin  m icpyrnio*  n aorjpec. 

H To  lU,  M'lM.'l!  Ilpooro  H /K'lrypK). 

W - AiorypiiMM  no  • » 1 1 p*_- jj m. 

In  this  case.  It  Is  a young  man  who  optimistically 
expresses  hope  while  protecting  April's  arrival 
and  the  rebirth  that  Spring  brings  with  It,  His 
mother,  the  older  generation.  Just  cannot  seem  to 
understand  his  actions  since  hope  left  her  long  ago 
and  Is  an  element  foreign  to  her  thoughts,  “Hope* 
here  Is  shown  by  Okudzhava  against  two  Important, 
contrasting  backgrounds:  one  as  perceived  by  “youth“ 
who  Imagines  a new  warmth  and  the  other  "not  under- 
stood* by  more-experienced  citizens  who  already  feel 
that  they  have  been  deprived  of  hope  by  their  years 
in  a communist  system. 

In  "The  Blue  Balloon"  /ru.iiy(5oii  mapnK/ 

Okudzhava  symbolizes  hope  In  the  form  of  a blue  balloon 
whose  freedom  and  llluslveness  In  flight  are  played 
against  the  sorrowful  stages  In  a woman's  life: 

A young  girl  Is  crying  - her  balloon  has  flown  away. 

They  comfort  her,  but  the  balloon  keeps  flying. 

A girl  Is  crying  - she  doesn't  have  a fiance. 

They  comfort  her,  but  the  balloon  keeps  flying. 

A woman  Is  crying  - her  husband  left  for  another. 

They  comfort  her,  but  the  balloon  keeps  flying. 
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An  old  woman  Is  crying  - she  has  lived  too  briefly. 

But  the  balloon  returned  and  it  Is  blue... 

flenouKa  1 1 ji • t w i - mupnK  yju  i « • ji  . 

E»‘  yrcuiaio  t , a mapHK  jh  thi  . 

ileByuiKa  iuia>a  r - *<imxa  hc"  hot. 

Ee  yTeiuaiOT,  a ujapmc  jk  rur. 

XCenuiMHa  iuum<  r - My-*  yun.Ji  k Jipyroil. 

Ee  yreuiuioi  , a uiapnK  Jii.ruv. 

llJiaver  crapy lUKa  - MaJio  noxHJia. 

A uiapnif  hc puyjicfl , a on  rojiydoM.  . . 

Here,  the  linear  motion  of  the  escaped  balloon  Is 
contrasted  to  the  aging  process  of  a woman,  comforted 
all  the  while  by  unnamed  benefactors.  Only  when  her 
life  Is  In  Its  final  stage,  however,  does  the  woman 
reflect  on  the  brevity  of  Individual  human  existence 
and  realize  that  life  Is  truly  worth  living  In  spite 
of  the  constant  hardships  and  barriers  along  the  way. 

With  this  revelation,  the  balloon  returns  from  its 
aimless  flight,  now  colored  blue  to  express  the 
resurrection  of  hope. 

The  dream-hope  poems  of  Okudzhava  show  the 
Soviet  man  In  a state  of  Isolation,  completely  alienated 
from  his  communist  environment.  The  Individual  is  re- 
• duced  to  dreaming  and  hoping  because  he  Is  somehow 

aware  that  he  does  not  "have  what  others  have." 

This  realization  Is  further  expressed  as  he  tries 
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to  awaken  others  In  his  Soviet  society  to  the 
realities  around  him  In  the  guise,  for  example,  of 
a drummer  marching  down  the  street  or,  on  his  own,  by 
standing  out  in  a cold  night  hoping  that  a new 
awakening  will  appear  to  change  his  oppressed  life. 
However,  the  dream-hope  stage  echoes  an  optimistic 
note  by  Okudzhava  who  asserts  that  life  contains 
Inherent  values  that  transcend  Its  adversities.  Hence, 
life  must  continue  to  be  lived  with  hope  and  dreams  as 
Its  guides,  in  spite  of  dally  hindrances  such  as  Soviet 
Ideology  or  personal  misfortunes.  Plnally,  the  dream- 
hope  stage  of  Okudzhava’s  poetic  repertoire  Indicates 
man's  actual  psychological  and  moral  state  In  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Central  to  an  understanding  of  Okudzhava's 
underground  poetry  Is  that  social  commentary  already 
Is  Initiated  In  his  dream-hope  poems  and  continues  to 
be  expressed  In  varying  degrees  throughout  his  other 
poems.  In  this  regard.  It  Is  essential  to  consider 
that  the  "surface"  meaning  of  an  Okudzhava  underground 
poem  Is  used  as  a foil  that  permits  zealous  govern- 
mental authorities  to  evaluate  the  poem  by  Its  apparent 
Intent.  Therefore,  having  found  a way  out  for  himself 
by  conceding  to  governmental  restraints,  Okudzhava 
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1 8 free  to  compose  his  main  underground  themes. 

On  the  whole,  Okudzhava's  principal  tenets  are 
directed  toward  manl  f ns ting  the  spiritual  and  moral 
emptiness  In  Soviet  Ideological  concepts  which,  he  feels, 
provide  the  dominant  spirit  of  Isolation  In  the  social 
and  personal  milieu  of  Soviet  contemporary  life. 

Constantly  masking  his  true  Intent  through  veiled 
Innuendo  and  intentional  ambiguity  - a technique 
Okudzhava  had  already  established  In  his  dream-hope 
poems  - these  subtle  poetic  expositions  additionally 
serve  to  highlight  the  main  causes  behind  Soviet 
man's  withdrawal  to  his  own  dream-hope  world.  A 
meaningful  departure  point  for  witnessing  these  pheno- 
mena Is  provided  In  Okudzhava's  poems  devoted  to  the 
war  theme. 
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...But  In  our  home  It  smells  of  betrayal. 

. . . ; i |i  Halil*  M /l i J M « liaXHCT  HOpOBCTBOM. 


In  "On  War"  / 0 notin'  /.  Okudzhava  clearly 

demonstrates  this  "multiple  meaning"  technique  In  a 
war  poem  structured  around  a soldier's  going  off  to  war 
and  later  returning  home. 


Do  you  hear  the  thundering  of  boots. 

And  birds  flying  about  madly. 

And  women  staring  from  under  their  arms... 

Do  you  understand  where  they  are  staring? 

Do  you  hear  the  drum  beating? 

Soldier,  say  good-bye  to  her,  say  good-bye  to  her! 
The  platoon  Is  departing  into  the  fog,  fog,  fog... 

And  the  past  Is  clear,  clear,  clear. 

And  Where  then  Is  our  courage,  soldier. 

When  we  return  again? 

It  must  have  been  stolen  by  our  women 

And,  like  a new-born,  pressed  to  their  bosoms. 

And  where  then  are  our  women,  my  friend. 

When  we  recross  our  thresholds! 

They  greet  us  and  bring  us  Inside 
But  in  our  home  It  smells  of  betrayal. 

Yet  we  wave  away  the  past:  lies! 

Yet  we  look  to  the  future  with  hope:  light! 

Yet  In  the  fields  crows  grow  fat 
And  at  our  heels  the  war  rumbles  on. 

And  again  through  the  street  - boots. 

And  birds  flying  around  madly. 

And  women  staring  from  under  their  arms. 

Staring  at  our  shaved  heads. 
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Bw  cjibimm  c,  i poxouyr  canoi  n, 

M riTMUU  OmaJHJIblL-  JK’l'HT, 

M xenmnnu  IJ1HAHT  M3-1IOA  p y K M . . . 

Bu  noHHJiM.  Ky^a  ohm  i'jihaht? 

Bu  cjibiuiMTC,  I’poxower  OapaOan? 

CoJiAar,  npomatfcn  c hcm,  upomawcn  c He#! 
y xoamt  bbboa  b ryMaii,  ryMaii,  ryMaH.  . . 

A npoiujioe  acne#,  acne#,  hchom. 

A rAe  x«.  Hauie  Myxecrrio,  coJiAar, 

KorAa  Mbi  BosBpauiaeMCH  naaaA? 

Ero,  aojixho  Obiib.  nceHiAMHbi  KpaAy t 
m,  Kax  nreHua,  3U  uajyxy  KJiaAyt.  . . 

A rue  *t  HauiM  xeiiuiMHbi,  ApyxoK, 

KorAa  BciyiiaeM  mu  na  cho#  nopor? 

Ohm  BcrpeMaioT  iiue  m bboaht  b aom, 
a b HameM  aomo  riuxuer  bopobctbom. 

A mu  pyKo#  na  npouuioe:  BpaHbe! 

A mu  c huaoxaom  h fiyAywee:  oner! 

A no  nojiHM  XMpeeT  BopoHbo. 

A no  naTuM  noiina  rpoxoneT  bgjioa. 

M cHoua  nepoyjiKOM  - canorn, 
m nTMUbi  oiuajiejibie  jioth t , 

M XeHlAMHbl  1 J1HAH  1 M3-HOA  pyKM , 

B 3ai'blAKM  HUlliM  Kpyi  JIUO  I’JIHAHT.  . . 


On  the  surface,  Okudzhava  shows  the  "other"  aide 
of  war  by  satirically  making  the  soldier  the  victim  of 
the  "real"  war  and  also  of  betrayal  in  his  own  home 
or  country:  "but  in  our  home  It  smells  of  betrayal." 

At  the  same  time,  the  poem  reflects  the  side  effects  of 
war,  the  wondering  "why?",  the  breakdown  in  human 
relationships,  the  cyclic  going  off  to  war  as  if  the 
lessons  of  history  are  never  fully  learned.  However, 
Okudzhava's  preoccupation  with  betrayal  and  deceit  hints 
that  he  is  masking  the  "open"  war  theme  with  another, 
more  Important  pronouncement.  Has  the  Soviet  system 
sent  out  its  "soldiers"  onto  a battlefield  in  the  name 
of  obligation  and  patriotism  only  to  repay  them  for 
their  efforts  with  empty  promises  and  deceptlvene3S? 

Has  the  Soviet  citizen  ventured  out  under  the  banner  of 
communism  to  discover  that  he  has  been  made  the  victim 
of  its  irrational  doctrine? 

It  is  significant  in  this  poem  that  the  future  is 
in  a "fog"  and  that  the  past  stands  out  clearly  at 
the  beginning  of  the  poem.  Once,  however,  the  "betrayal" 
interacts  with  both  the  past  and  present,  only  the 
future  is  clear  and  the  past  receives  the  label  of 
"lies!"  The  betrayal  in  the  system  is  also  seen  in  the 
fact  that  it  permits  certain  people  to  fatten  themselves 
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like  crows  In  a field  while  the  war  "rumbles  on." 

On  the  present  Soviet  scene,  the  "crows"  can  easily  be 
Interpreted  to  be  the  communist  leaders  who  make  them- 
selves both  rich  and  powerful  while  the  ordinary 
Soviet  citizen  expends  his  labor  In  "building  communism." 
Thus,  the  deceit  and  betrayal  of  Soviet  Ideology  are 
Important  and  recurring  themes  in  this  poetic 
cycle . 

In  "Oh,  foul  war,  what  have  you  done!..."  (Ax,  uotfHa, 
m to  ic  tu  caejiajia,  uoAJiuH ! ),  Okudzhava  approaches  the 
war  theme  In  a similar  vein  by  showing  the  effects  of 
personal  separations: 

Oh,  foul  war,  what  have  you  done! 

Our  streets  have  become  quiet... 

And  soldier  after  soldier  has  left... 

Good-bye,  boys! 

Boys,  try  to  come  back  again!... 

Oh,  foul  war,  what  have  you  done! 

Instead  of  weddings  - parting  and  smoke... 

Their  boots  - what  has  happened  to  them!... 

Spit  on  the  rumor  mongers,  girls. 

We* 11  settle  our  accounts  with  them  later. 

Let  them  talk,  we  don’t  believe 

That  you  are  spending  the  war  by  guessing... 

Good-bye,  girls! 

Girls,  try  to  come  back  again! 

Ax,  BottHa,  m ro  ■*  ru  eaejiajia,  noflJiaa! 

CTajin  rnxMMM  uarnw  aBopw.  . . 

...  n yiujin  3a  coJiAaroM  co-naar... 

Ho  CHUaailMS,  MaJlbMHKM! 

MajibMUKn , 

riocTapatfrecb  BepHytbCH  na3aa! 
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Ax,  ho^iiu,  Mio  v i u , i iu/iJh'  i u i eyp.jj&jja! 
Bmccto  chu/i<  b ~ i >u  •».ii.y  ru  n ;ium.  . . 

Canoi  M.  . . H.v  Ky/iu  o r hhx  ;i<  iiHuibofl  ! 

Bu  HaiuiKni  ri  hu  uiijk-tiiukub,  /pbomkh, 

Mb!  V IIHMH  cM'"lbl  IIOI'OM! 

riyc  t b rio.ii  r; nor , <i  i > itcpuri.  hum  ho  ho  mto, 
h to  n;i >"■■!•(  humikm  iiayi  uu..  . . 

Ho  CBHAUHMH, 

Hcbomkh , 

noc  rapuw  l ee  b h<  puyTbCH  iia.jun! 


In  this  poem,  the  uncertainty  about  the  fate 
of  the  soldier  In  the  first  five  lines  of  the  poem  Is 
shown  from  the  girls'  standpoint,  whereas.  In  the  last 
nine  lines,  the  boys  voice  their  concern  for  the  girls 
they  have  left  behind.  Coming  between  them  are  the 
•rumor  mongers*  who  attempt  to  alienate  one  from  the 
other.  By  asking  "Girls,  try  to  come  back  again!" 
Okudzhava  Indicates  that  "they"  ("rumor  mongers")  have 
already  succeeded  In  separating  both  sides.  Although 
he  does  not  explain  who  the  "rumor  mongers"  are  or  why 
they  spread  doubt,  Okudzhava  throws  his  own  suspicion  on 
communist  Ideology  which  purposefully  Instills  mutual 
distrust  and  misgivings  among  the  Soviet  populace.  This 
may  be  viewed  as  an  attempt  by  the  Soviet  leadership  to 
maintain  supremacy  over  the  Individual  by  isolating  him 
psychologically  from  his  fellow  Soviet  citizens,  a 
condition  Okudzhava  alluded  to  In  his  dream-hope  poems. 


As  a result,  not  knowing  whom  he  ran  trust  or  who  the 
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"rumor  mongers"  really  are,  Soviet  man  Is  reduced  to  an 
alienated.  Insecure  state.  Although  he  vows  to  "settle 
our  accounts  with  them  later,"  his  resl^nad  "good-bye* 
Indicates  that  his  fate  Is  sealed  and  that  the  Soviet 
citizen  may  never  be  able  "to  come  back  avaln." 

In  "Don't  believe  In  war..."  /Ii<  ncpb  uomho.../ 

Okudzhava  presents  his  most  "neutral,"  albeit,  direct 

condemnation  on  the  act  of  war: 

Don't  believe  In  war,  my  little  boy. 

Don't  believe.  It's  sad. 

It's  sad,  my  little  boy. 

Like  Boots  that  are  too  tight. 

Your  valiant  steeds 
Will  accomplish  nothing. 

And  you  yoerself  will  end  up 
Getting  all  the  bullets. 

He  »epb  Bonhi  , MaJibWMWKa. 

He  Bepb,  ohu  lpycTHu, 
ona  rpyerna,  MajibMUniKa . 

KaK  catiorn  ; • cua. 

Tson  JIMXWe  KOHM 
He  CMoryi  HMMet'O, 
i«  pecb,  Kai-c  na  Jia/ioim, 

Bee  riyjii-  - b oiiiioro. 


Using  a metaphorical  understatement  to  equate  the 
tightness  of  an  111-flttlng  boot  with  the  tragedy  of 
war  as  a means  of  proffering  advice  to  youth,  Okudzhava 
addresses  himself  to  the  childhood  romanticism  children 


1 

u? 

might  possess  about  war,  Juxtapos  1 nr  that  feeling  with 

the  child's  Incomprehension  about  what  bullets  really 

do  or  what  war  Is  actually  about.  Like  a parental 

word  of  caution,  the  poem  reaches  a quick  and  sudden 

l 

denouement,  as  the  contrast  between  the  "Innocence* 

1 

of  children  and  the  horror  of  war  stands  out.  And 

finally,  the  Impressions  made  by  this  short  poem 

•• 

• 

c 

lend  to  war  an  Intangible,  Illusive  quality,  naming 

war  as  a deadly  event  that  happens  somewhere,  at  some 

unknown  time  or  place. 

(I 

However,  underlying  this  senselessness-of-war 

atmosphere  Is  the  suggestion  that  Okudzhava  Is  also 

attacking  the  tendency  In  Soviet  Ideology  that  places 

(] 

an  overabundant  reliance  on  a war  ethic  as  part  of 

Its  national  objectives.  Okudzhava  firmly  Implies 

his  serious  consideration  of  this  idea  by  the  negative 

D 

expression  of  war  as  an  accepted  "belief*  In  overall 

Soviet  thinking.  Purther,  Okudzhava  appears  to  be 

addressing  those  optimistic  Soviet  youth,  like  the  "merry 

C 

drummer"  and  the  ardorous  young  man  In  "April,"  who 

may  easily  misdirect  their  budding  Idealism  and 

enthusiasm  under  the  Influence  of  Soviet  militarism. 

In  another  masked  war  poem,  "Len'ka  Korolev* 

/JloHbKa  Kopojihb/ , Okudzhava  describes  the  nostalgia 

1 ] 
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and  aura  surrounding  a Soviet  "hero"'  In  a world -war-two 
setting : 

In  the  courtyard,  where  every  evening  a 
phonograph  played. 

Where  couples  danced,  raising  dust. 

Children  dearly  loved  Len'ka  Korolev 
And  honored  him  with  the  name  of  King. 

He  was  a King,  and  like  a king,  all-powerful, 
and  If  a friend 

Suffered  harm  or  Just  wasn’t  lucky. 

He  would  offer  him  his  royal  hand. 

His  faithful  nand  and  save  him. 

But  one  day,  when  ' Messerschmldts , * like  crows. 
Broke  the  calm  at  dawn. 

Our  King,  like  a king,  put  on  his  cap, 
like  a crown. 

And  went  off  to  war. 

Again  the  phonograph  plays,  again  the  sun 
Is  at  its  zenith. 

But  there  Isn’t  anyone  to  mourn  his  life. 

Because  that  King  was  alone  - ah,  excuse  me. 
Didn't  have  time  to  find  a queen. 

But  no  matter  where  I may  go  or  whatever 
cares  I have. 

Whether  on  business  or  Just  strolling. 

I’ll  expect  that  around  the  next  comer 
I’ll  meet  the  King  again. 

Por  during  war  although.  In  truth,  there's 
shooting. 

For  Len'ka  there's  no  damp  earth. 

Because,  I'm  sorry,  but  I can't  imagine  a Moscow 
Without  one  like  him,  the  King. 


1 


uu 


Bo  a Hope,  i Vic  kuxaw#  ho  Hep  ho'  nrpajia  peawoJiu, 
lie  impu  ramp,  naan,  uujih, 
peOara  yna*ajiM  om  iib  Jl'-HbKy  KopoaeBa 
m ripucBOMJiM  OMy  Diianbe  KopojiH. 

EhiJi  Kopojib,  KaK  Kopojib,  BCCMorym, 

n ccjih  apyry 

CTaHei  xyao  m uooSuie  ho  hobcsot, 
oh  npoTHiu  r cnoio  uapcTBennyio  pyicy, 
cboic  Bcpuyio  pyi-cy  m cnaceT. 

Ho  OAHaXAbl,  KOI ’A  a "MeCCUpUIMMT  Tbl"  , 

KaK  B Op  OH  hi , 

paoopaajin  na  paccBere  Tmnnny, 

Ham  Kopojib,  KaK  Kopojib,  on  kg im oh Ky , 

KaK  Kopony, 

H aOCKpt'H  b H IIOID«:Jl  HU  BOMHy. 


BHOBb  mpaoi  paanoJia,  ohobu  cojinue  b 3eHMTe, 
aa  h GKOMy  onjiaKarb  cro  XM3Hb. 
flOTOMy  Hl'O  TOT  Kopojib  OblJl  OflUH,  - 

yx  M3  BHUHT t , 

KOpOJlt  BoH  HO  ycriOJl  OllsaBCC  I MCb  . 


Ho  Kyaa  5u  h hh  uma,  nyctb  KaKaa  hm  saOoTa, 
no  aeaaM  mam  raK,  noiyjiHTb, 

BCe  MH<  MyaMi'CH,  KaK  BOT  3 a OAMXattUIMM 

IlO  BOpOTOM 

Kopoas  noBC  rponaio  onjub. 


rioTOMy  n to  iia  BotfHt 

He  aaa  JleubKM  cbipua 
nOTOMy  MTO,  BMHOPUr 

(5es  Ta KOTO,  KaK  on. 


xoTb  m,  npaBaa, 

CTpeaaiOT , 

3 o'MJIfl  , 

HO  H MoCKBhl 

He  npeacTaBjiHE 
KOPOJIB  . 


’ 


"Len'ka*  In  this  poem  epitomizes  the  common 
Soviet  men  who  Ion?  ago  s»cr1 fiend  himself  for  his  country 
during  Its  time  ot  crisis.  Okudzhava  taoltly  evokes 
the  patriotic  and  nationalistic  fervor  as  I^en'ka  sets 
out  willingly  to  defend  his  homeland  from  an  Invading 
foreign  enemy. 

However,  between  the  lines,  Okudzhava  alludes  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  no  "Ler'Kas"  In  the  Soviet  Union 
today.  One  possible  reason  for  this,  he  suggests,  i>  that 
the  Soviet  citizen  perhaps  discovered  that  the  repressive 
Ideology  of  his  defeated  enemy  Is  also  to  be  found 
In  the  communist  philosophy  that,  controls  hls  present- 
day  life.  Therefore,  feeling  betrayed  and  deceived,  the 
Soviet  Individual  is  no  longer  able  to  exude  patriotism 
for  the  goals  of  hls  homeland. 

In  "I'll  get  my  coat..."  Uo:.bMy  uium-jib.  . . 

Okudzhava  philosophizes  on  the  subject,  of  Individual 

and  historical  responslbl 1 1 ty  in  the  context  of  a 

soldier's  military  duty: 

I'll  get  my  coat,  my  knapsack  and  my  cap. 

All  painted  In  ml  1 1 tary  colors. 

I'll  step  out  onto  the  cobblestone  street. 

How  simple  to  become  a soldier,  a soldier!.. • 

I'll  forget  about  all  my  home  cares, 

I don't  need  any  salary  or  Job. 

I'm  going  off  to  play  the  machine  gun. 

How  simple  It  Is  to  be  a soldier,  a soldier. 


ifl 
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And  If  some  wrong  Is  done  - it's  not  our  ooncern, 
As  they  say,  - "the  Motherland  ordered  It!" 

How  nice  not  to  he  guilty  of  anything. 

Just  to  he  a simple  soldier,  soldier! 

Bo3i>My  mu ii i Jib  n m iuM'  inoK  h tcacKy, 
h 3amuriiyio  oK{>aiu<  mibie  K paoKy, 
y/iapio  mai  no  yjiowKaM  ropfiurbiM,  - 
Kai<  npocro  craib  c.'ujiAaroM , goji/iu  i om  ! . . 

3a6y;iy  ho-  aomuujhH'  -mfiuru, 

He  nyxno  mi  tapiuiaibi,  nn  pafioru. 
liny  code,  nrpam  anroMaroM, 

KaK  npocro  Obi  1 1>  cojiautom,  coJi/iaroM! 

A cornu  uio  no  r.'iK  - lit  iiamt  /jejio. 

KaK  roHopMTCH,  - "Po^mia  ucjujia!" 

KaK  cjianiio  dura  iih  h mom  ii<  iimiouuniM, 
cohccm  ripoc TbiM  ccuiAaroM,  cojiauiom! 


In  an  openly  Ironic  tone,  Okudzhava  condemns 
the  attitude  of  those  who,  like  soldiers  during  war, 
explain  away  their  lack  of  personal  responsibility  by 
transferring  the  blame  and  guilt  to  the  "motherland ."1 
Yet,  a further  question  that  Okudzhava  seems  to 
allude  to  In  this  poem  Involves  the  overall  concept 
of  responsibility  mirrored  In  the  mores  of  a particular 
social  order,  especially  in  the  Soviet  model.  Communist 
Ideology,  Okudzhava  hints,  may  have  deprived  the  Soviet 


ifhls  poem  was  originally  entitled  "Song  of  a 
Soldier."  ( neons  cojuara  ) Okydzhava  was  later 
forced  to  change  It  to  "Song  of  an  American  Soldier" 

( llecHH  aMepuKancKoro  cojiaaraJ,  under  government  pressure. 
Mljallo  Mljallov.  Moscow  Summer.  New  York:  Farrar, 
Straus  and  Giroux,  1965.  p.  113* 


populace  of  the  basic  need  and  desire  to  experience 
genuine  personal  responsibility  because  their  leaders 
predetermine  and  direct  all  aspects  of  the  citizen’s 
life  under  the  guise  of  creating  a communist  social 
order. 


A sharply-delineated  contrast  between  the  gaiety 

in  the  outward  trapping  of  war  and  its  more  solemn 

aspects  is  depicted  in  "Military  Parade"  /boc-HHutl  nap aa/ 

The  bronze  trumpets  are  blasting 
As  a festive  parade  goes  by. 

Row  after  row,  row  after  row. 

Soldiers  are  marching  In  line. 

Unable  to  hide  their  Joy 

His  wife  sings  and  his  daughter  beams  with  pride. 
Only  his  mother  turns  aside... 

"Where  are  you  going,  where?" 

The  pain  and  death  and  sound  of  guns 
Will  only  come  much  later. 

Why  should  one  shed  tears 

When  it  all  perhaps  will  go  away? 

But  now  the  music  is  for  you, 

A trumpeter  blows  his  horn. 

And  his  mouthpiece  trembles  on  his  lips. 

It  trembles,  trembles. 

Bot  rpyQbi  Mcmibie  rpeMHT, 

KpyxurcH  npu3AHnmibiM  napaA, 

3a  PHAOM  pHA,  3a  pHAOM  pHA 
HAyT  b crpuK)  coJJAarw. 

He  b cmiax  paaocTb  npeB03M0Mb, 
tioeT  ft  Ha,  ropAMTCH  Aovb, 
n TOjibKO  Marb  yxoAHT  ripo'-Jb.  . . 

"KyAa  xe  ru,  KyAa  Tbi?.." 


UH 

BWlb  OUJil  M CM'  | > i I • M liyill'  I'  I pUM  - 
hc’<"'  :<  i o oy;i'  i jihuii.  ikhum. 

Mt'l  O ■*  IU  MUJ1U  I l.CH  C I OM, 
a,  Mo*<.  r,  (j'uiM/i1"'  rc  n ? 

B <-nb  iilih'c  My:«bii'"i  i • o<  , 
rpydau  nrp.vT  iia  ipyfi'  . 

MyHzuuryK  1 1 >i o t rot  tin  iyd<  . 

TpHC  cTc  >1  OH  , I pHC  ' ' I OH  . 

In  this  poem,  Okudzhava  sets  the  Initial  holiday 
aood  that  a allltary  parade  evokes  among  people 
who  may  easily  forget  that.  In  reality,  the  parade  la 
only  the  precursor  to  the  battles  and  death  In  an 
upcoming  war.  This  "doom"  of  warfare  Is  brought  Into 
sharper  focus  by  the  contrast  created  between  the  sense 
of  pride  the  wife  and  daughter  project  and  the  sorrowful 
query  directed  at  the  aother,  "Where  are  you  going, 
where?" 

This  question  provides  a caesura  in  the  flow  of  the 
poem  from  which  point,  war  echoes  its  harsher  elements 
like  "pain  and  death  and  sound  of  guns"  and  the 
trembling  that  forbodes  their  arrival.  Okudzhava  leads 
us  to  Imagine  that  this  Is  the  same  mother  who  did  not 
remember  hope  In  "April",  perhaps  because  she  has  seen 
a surfeit  of  allltary  parades  across  her  land,  where 
pride  cannot  replace  the  suffering.  He  also  leads 
us  to  believe  that  he  is  pointing  an  accusing  finger 
st  the  overall  communist  strategy  which  subscribes 


to  the  war  tactic  as  an  Integral  part  of  its 

"battle  plan"  for  an  eventual  communist  "victory." 

In  "Paper  Sol.iler"  ( I<.vm  ivhi.u:  "jji/i  ii  ),  Okudzhava 

reflects  on  the  altruistic,  '•omantic.  tendencies  of  those 

who  may  strive  to  interact  with  and  reorient  their 

communist  environment. 

In  our  world  there  lived  a soldier. 

Both  handsome  and  daring. 

But  he  was  only  a child's  toy  - 
For  he  was  Just  a paper  soldier. 

He  wanted  to  remake  the  world 
So  that  everyone  would  be  happy. 

But  he  was  only  suspended  above  a crib  - 
For  he  was  Just  a paper  soldier. 

He  would  have  been  happy  through  fire  and  smoke 
To  have  died  for  you  twice  over. 

But  you  only  laujrhed  at  him  - 
For  he  was  Just  a paper  soldier. 

You  did  not  trust  him  with 
your  Important  sou  rets. 

And  why?  Because, 

He  was  a piper  3oldler. 

But  he,  cursing  his  fute. 

Thirsted  for  an  adventurous  life 
And  kept  demanding:  - Fire,  fire!  - 
Forgetting  that  he  was  made  of  paper. 

Into  the  fire?  Very  well.  Go  ahead. 

And  he  marched  bravely 

And  there  he  died  for  nothing  - 

For  he  was  Just  a paper  soldier. 


Oami  co.uaat  na  om  i • noui, 

Kpac'H  Hblli  H ill  MUHCII  bill  , 

no  on  m pyuiKoH  a<  ickuii  Ouji,  - 
Beat  Ou.ii  <‘o.ii/iai  GyMaamuii. 

Oh  in  p'  a1  Jia  i i.  mu|'  xu  \ • ji  , 
ilTOfi  OM.il  CmiC  T JIHHIIM  K.aUf/IMM  . 

a oaM  na  iih  iomki  hho<  ji,  - 
Buai.  Gbi.ii  cojiaai  OyManciibin . 

Oh  6bui  Gw  paii  - h oioiib  h h hum, 
3a  Bao  hoi  wGiiy  i t.  a na*au . 
ho  rioTt'uiaJiHo b hu  iiaa  hum,  - 
Bean  Gbi.n  oo.naai  OyManciibiii. 

He  ao  he  pH  JIM  Dbl  ( < M.y 
cbomx  ceicp'  ron  aanciiux. 

A nOMeMy?  a iioioMy, 
m to  Obi. ii  cojiaai  Gy  MannibiH  . 

A oh,  eyai.Gy  enoio  kjihhh, 
hc  rnxoM  >km 3 hm  Kca*yiaJi 
M BCe  lipoCHJi:  - Oriis,  uiiih!  - 
3a0blB,  M TO  OH  Gy  MilJKH  blH  . 

B oi'onh?  My,  mo  nc.  Han!  Ha'iub? 

H on  uiarnyji  oflHawu. 

H TaM  uornG  on  mi  :ia  rpout,  - 
uuiib  Gbui  eojiaar  GyMancimn. 


"Paper  Soldier"  is  an 


Important  Okudzhava  work  because 


it  centers  on  the  underground  poem  movement's  interest 


In  the  romantic  enthusiasm  anti  Idealism  associated  with 
the  wish  to  remake  the  world  "so  that  everyone  would 
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be  happy."  The  fact  that  this  pap*»r  soldier  forgets 
his  vulnerability  and  dies  for  his  efforts,  leads,  on 
the  one  hand,  back  to  the  senselessness-of-war  theme 
seen  as  a motif  In  "Don’t  believe  In  war..."  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  forward  to  the  metaphorical  expression  of 
Okudzhava’s  mission  as  an  underground  poet  In  the 
environment  of  the  twentieth-century  Soviet  Union. 

As  in  the  "Kerry  Drummer,"  Okudzhava  assumes  the  guise 
of  the  poem's  "hero,"  a role  he  envisions  as  not  unlike 
his  own  poetic  one. 

Okudzhava's  war  tneme  Is  one  of  his  most  Interesting 
stylistic  Innovations,  drawing  its  originality  In 
particular  from  his  dual-level  handling  of  the  test. 

In  their  outward  composition,  the  war  poems  reflect 
many  of  war's  universal  concerns:  responsibility, 
separation,  patriotism,  ldeaHsn  On  the  sub-surface, 
however,  the  war  theme  often  relates  to  Okudzhava's 
allusions  about  the  politico-social  morality  In 
communist  life.  He  suggests  that  the  "system* 
alienates  Its  own  citizens  by  its  spiritual  emptiness  - 
betrayal,  deceit,  self-serving  alms  - producing,  as  a 
result,  an  Isolated,  withdrawn  citizenry. 


s? 


Okudzhava's  war-poem  concepts  serve  only  as  the  first 
step  In  his  depiction  of  the  Isolation  of  the  Soviet 
man.  Another  approach  t.o  this  same  phenomenon  Is 
exhibited  In  a second  category  of  underground  poems 
describing  the  reality  of  Soviet  existence  from  the 
Okudzhavlan  viewpoint.  In  these  "social*  poems, 

Okudzhava  specifically  delineates  some  of  the  more 
onerous  barriers  that  communist  Ideology  has  placed 
between  the  Soviet  state  and  Its  populace.  Stylisti- 
cally, these  poems  are  more  open  and  direct,  relying 
less  on  the  Innuendo  technique  for  their  effect  than 
Okudzhava's  other  works  do.  Not  surprising,  one 
of  the  prime  obstacles  recognized  by  Okudzhava  relates 
to  his  underground  role:  literary  censorship. 

In  "Protect  Us,  Poets"  /B'-perme  iiuc,  iioutob/ 

Okudzhava  makes  an  appeal  for  greater  artistic 

freedom  In  the  Soviet  Union: 

Protect  us,  poets,  protect  us. 

There  remains  a century,  a half-century, 
a year,  a week,  an  hour. 

Three  minutes,  two  minutes,  nothing  at  all... 
Protect  us,  but  only  - one  and  all. 

Protect  us  with  our  sins,  with  Joy  or  without... 
Somewhere  our  D'Anthes2  strolls  young  and  handsome* 
He  hasn't  been  able  to  forget  his  past  curse. 

But  his  calling  bids  him  to  put  a bullet  in 
the  barrel. 


^Duelists  who  killed  Pushkin  and  Lermontov,  famous 
nineteenth-century  Russian  writers  and  poets. 


Somewhere  our  Martynov^  weeps,  remembering 
the  hi ood . 

He  has  killed  once  and  doesn’t  want  to  again. 

But  such  Is  his  fate  und  the  die  Is  cast. 

And  the  Twentieth  Century  so  directs  him. 

Protect  us  while  you  still  are  able. 

Only  don't  protect  us  so  that  we  fall  In  battle. 
Only  don't  protect  us  like  huntsmen  do 
their  hounds. 

Only  don't  protect  us  like  czars  do  huntsmen. 

Protect  us,  poets  from  fools'  hands. 

Prom  absurd  sentences,  from  blind  girls. 

We'll  give  you  poems  and  son?s,  and  not  Just  one. 
Only  you  protect  us,  protect  us. 


Eepci  ;n  <-  uuc . uo:n<>n,  ficpeemr  nac. 

OoraercH  bck,  noJiti'  ku,  r o/i,  m aejis,  uuc, 
rpn  MUHyru,  /ib>  Miinyru,  bobco  nvmero.  . . 
EepeiMTi  nac,  no  iujihko  - bcc  aa  ojxhovo. 

Eepei  MTt  nac  c i p>  xhmh,  c paaocTbio  n 0 e 3 . . . 
Pac- to  lonbiM  n up'  I'paciibiM  OpoflUT  naui  ilaHTec. 
On  MHHymuct  .ipoicjis  1 i.c  iic  yuiKJi  sadurb, 

HO  BCJ1MT  (.My  I ! p M 3 I ' <1 H b C IiyjliO  H CTBOJI  SaOMTb. 

Pflc- to  iiJi.tM < 1 Ham  Maprbinoii,  noMnnaer  h'poBb. 
Oh  y*c  ydiui  oanax/ibi,  on  ju  xom  t BHOBb, 
no  cy^bOa  0)  0 raitas,  h cbmhou  otjiut. 

M ABHAUa'IO'  OTOJiCTho  TUK  OMy  IICJ1MT. 
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Btpern t«  hug  iioKyaa  moviio  yrt'  p<  mi,. 

ToJIHKO  r UK  II'  'V  p<  I H I > , Ml'Ofi  KOCTbMM  HUM  JlCMb. 

ToJibKO  TUK  ll<‘  fl'p'l  I'l  l'1  , KaK  f>Op3MX  - IICapH  , 

TOJlbKO  T H K ll<  Q<  .'})<.■  l'HT<  ’ , KaK  IlC&pcft  - LiajlH  . 

Bcperurr  nac , iiootob.ot  ;iypayKHx  pyK, 

or  Hejiciiwx  iipmonopoH,  or  ojioiiux  iio/ipyr. 

Byayr  naM  othxm  h ii'Ciih,  h 1 mo  lie  pa3. 

ToJibKO  bbi  nae  ficpn  urc,  Gt  perMTO  nac. 

Comparing  the  fate  of  modern-day  poets  with  those  of 

Pushkin  and  Lermontov,  Okudzhava  stresses  that  today's 

poets  must  be  freed  from  censorship  and  oppression.  He 

urges  the  Immediate  initiation  of  reforms  and  condemns 

the  present  actions  of  Soviet  leaders  who.  In  the  final 

analysis,  are  the  ones  who  must  save  the  Soviet  poet 

from  "the  bullet  In  the  barrel." 

In  "Song  About  Pools"  /IP  cornea  o aypaKax/ 

Okudzhava  describes  the  extremes  to  which  Soviet 
leaders  are  apt  to  go  In  order  to  cover  up  their  own 
shortcomings t 

This  Is  how  things  happen  In  our  time. 

For  every  ebb  there  Is  a tide. 

For  every  wlseman  there  Is  a fool. 

Everything  Is  equal,  everything  is  Just. 

But  this  principle  does  not  suit  fools  at  all,  - 
Since  they  oan  be  seen  from  any  distance. 

And  everyone  shouts  at  them:  "Fools!  Fools!" 

And  this  pains  them  very  much. 

So  that  the  fool  alone  would  not  feel  the  shame. 
So  that  everyone  would  be  singled  out,  everyone  - 
On  each  and  every  wlseman  a tag 
Was  hung  one  day. 
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The  tags  have  been  our  custom  a long  time  now. 
You  can  get  a pound  for  a penny. 

And  wlseaan  are  shouted  at:  "Fools!  Pools!" 
But  the  fools  ft o unnoticed  now. 

Bor  xaK  y*  Bea<  igh  na  naiucM  Bt.Ky  - 
na  Kanaibiw  iipujihb  no  oTJinny, 

Ha  Kavaoro  yMiioro  no  iiypaKy, 

Bee  nopoBiiy,  bc^  oiipaBuziJinBo. 

Ho  npnHumi  raKotf  AypaKaM  no  c pyKM,  - 
c juoObix  paceroHiinii  nx  bm;uio. 

H Bee  hm  Kpimar:  "/lypaKU  ! JlypaKu!" 

A 3TO  HM  UMdlb  OCHlflHO. 

H HTOfi  Ho  KpaCHOTH  33  CC6H  JXyp&Ky , 

HTOfl  KHVAblft  rtblJI  BblZKJieil,  KaXAblPl, 

Ha  Kaxaoi  o yMiioro  no  apjibiKy 
noBeuieHo  SbiJio  OAHaiuibi. 

HaBHo  b oduxoac  y nac  Hp.iibiKH, 
no  (tyHiy  Ha  rpomnn-  na  M(‘AHbiW. 

H yMHbiM  Kpuna  r:  "/lypaKH  ! UypaKM  ! " 

A bot  iiypaKM  no3aMori(H. 


Using  a satirical  style.  Okudzhava  bases  this  poea 
on  Soviet  Jargon  In  which  "fools"  aean  high-ranking,  but 
Inept  government  officials.1*  Overtly  mocking  this  ludicrous 
state  of  affairs  in  Soviet  society,  Okudzhava  points  out 
that  the  coanunlst  hierarchy  may  merely  redefine 
Ideological  concepts  as  a method  of  resolving  an 
embarrassing  or  troublesome  situation.  Having  protected 

**Peter  Henry,  Anthology  of  Soviet  Satire.  Volume  2, 
London,  Collet*s  Publishers,  1974,  p.  24  n.i6. 
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1 ts  own  Interests  and  survival,  the  Soviet  leadership 
simply  disregards  the  continued  existence  of  the  real 
problem. 

In  the  "Black  Cat"  /M-puutf  kut/,  Okudzhava 

presents  his  most  definitive  appraisal  of  the  relation- 
ship that  exists  between  the  Soviet  man  and  his  communist 
leaders : 


Lead  In*  from  the  courtyard  there  Is  a well-known 
staircase 

Called  the  black  passage. 

On  this  staircase,  as  If  It  were  his  own 
estate. 

Lives  the  black  cat. 

He  hides  a smile  under  his  whiskers. 

Darkness  In  his  shield. 

All  cats  sln«  and  cry. 

But  this  black  cat  Just  keeps  quiet. 

He  hasn’t  hunted  mice  for  a long  time. 

He  laughs  Into  his  whiskers. 

He  seizes  upon  our  word  of  honor 
Like  upon  a piece  of  sausage. 

He  doesn't  run  and  he  doesn't  beg. 

His  yellow  eye  glows. 

People  bring  him  food 

And  themselves  say  thank  you  to  him. 

He  doesn't  even  make  a sound. 

He  only  eats  and  only  drinks. 

He  sharpens  his  claws  on  the  stAlrcase 
Just  as  1 f he  were  clawing  at  our  throats. 

That's  why,  you  should  know. 

The  house  In  which  we  live  Is  Joyless. 

He'd  like  to  hang  up  a lamp. 

But  we  Just  can't  get  the  money. 


Co  /IBOpa  IIO.Tbe3A  M 3 BOC T H bIM 
1104  Iia3  Ban  L><  M WopliblH  xoa. 

B TOM  IIOfl"bC'3flO  , K'iK  h UOMfCTbe, 
IipOKUHai-  I HOpilblii  KOI  . 

Oh  b ycu  ycMfiuKy  upaw' t, 

TenHora  i'My,  khk  min  . 

Boe  Koibi  uoior  n iiJiany  1 , 

TOJibKO  Hep HUM  KOI'  MOJIVMT. 

Oh  aaBHo  MMiuefl  lie  jiobmt, 

ycMcxaoTGH  b yobi. 

jiobmt  nac  fia  qec  i iiom  cjiobi  , 

Ha  KyCOMKC  KOJlfiaCbl. 

Oh  He  Seraer , nt-  upocMT, 
xojituM  uiaa  ero  l opur, 

KaX4blM  CaM  f'My  BbIHOCMT 

w cnacufio  roBopMr. 

Oh  m 3ByKa  ne  npopoHMT, 

TOJibKO  r-cr  H TOJibKO  IlbOT. 
JleCTHMUy  KOI  TSM11  rpOHOT  - 
KaK  no  ropjiy  nocKpc  fieT. 

0TTOrO-TO,  3liaTb,  HCBOCej] 

40M,  B KOTOPOM  Mbl  UCHB^M.  . . 

HaflO  6 JiaMHOHKy  IIOBOCMTb,  - 
aeHer  bcp  He  coCcpeM. 


The  •Black  Cat*  Is  Okudzhava’s  most  powerful 
poea  attacking  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Soviet  government. 
The  target  here  Is  nost  likely  Stalin  hlaself.  However, 
by  using  present  tense  verbs  to  describe  the  action. 


ship  In  today's  Soviet  hierarchy.  An  a personl  fl  catl  on 
or  Stalin,  the  "black  cat"  embod les  the  lurking  Dower 
and  authority,  the  all -encompass  1 ntr  vrlp  of  communist 
leadership  on  the  Soviet  citizen. 

The  total  oppression  of  this  regime  Is  conveyed 
lr  the  actions  of  people  who  cater  to  his  every 
wish  and  command,  with  the  ironic  conclusion: 

And  themselves  say  thank  you  to  him... 

Kux/uui  "um  • My  I'.feii'o  iiir  ;i  :uacnfio  i OHupm  . 

Finally,  Soviet  sooletv  is  shown  In  Its  helpless- 
ness to  act  against  Stalin: 

We'd  like  to  hang  up  a lamr. 

But  we  .lust  can't  «ret  the  money. 

Hajo  5 JiaMiioUKy  iiobochtp  . - 

a CHOP  BC; ' H>  COOoppM. 

In  sum,  the  Soviet  man  has  become  so  conditioned  to 
tyrannical  Soviet  leadership  that  he  resigns  himself  to 
Its  permanent  presence.  Both  Okudzhava’s  war  and  "social" 
cycles  are  Indicative  of  his  genuine  concern  with  the 
socio-political  problems  In  the  Soviet  environment.  In 
the  war  poems,  Okudznava  revealed  some  of  his  prominent 
Ideas  about  the  consequences  of  communist  Ideology  - an 
over-reliance  on  a war  ethic;  a lack  of  a feeling  of 
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r-'spor.y  1 bl  11  ty ; and,  above  all,  the  Inherent  deceit  and 
betrayal  thrust  upon  the  Soviet  man. 

In  the  "social"  poems,  Okudzhava’s  dominant  concern 
was  that  Soviet  "reality"  engenders  "barriers"  In  man's 
life  - a stlfllnv  creative  atmosphere,  a pernicious 
bureaucratic  apDnratus,  and  despotic  leadership. 

Moreover,  these  two  cycles  represent  tne  fulfillment 
of  Okudzhava's  initial  poetic  mission:  to  show  the  Soviet 
man  that,  not  only  is  he  Isolated,  but  also  that  his 
Isolation  results  from  the  overall  spiritual  emptiness 
In  the  Soviet  system. 

As  a second,  more  Important  mission,  Okudzhava 
sets  out  to  make  his  fellow  citizen  aware  that  this 
"reality"  constitutes  only  one  side  of  his  life.  Soviet 
man  cannot  be  so  preoccupied  with  this  enduring  burden 
that  he  prevents  himself  from  comprehending:  life's 
spiritual  belntr.  To  Okudzhava,  man's  inner  or 
spiritual  existence  transcends  the  "realities"  In  the 
Soviet  environment.  In  order  for  man  to  overcome  these 
external  restrictions,  he  must  be  shown  and  become  aware 
of  the  viability  of  his  "inner"  world  and  apply  its  lessons 
throughout  his  life. 

In  "The  Coat"  /fluAxuK/,  Okudzhava 

philosophizes  about  the  results  of  changes  when  they  are 
concerned  with  the  external  elements  only: 
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I’ve  worn  this  fowl  for  many  years. 

It':'  hfli'fintc  frayerl  and  old  long  ago. 

50  1 cu 1 a tailor  In 

And  ask  him  to  resew  the  coat. 

1 tell  him  Jokingly 
- Hedo  everything  completely. 

Make  me  new  successes 
With  your  tailoring:  skill. 

1 was  poking.  But  tie  In  all  seriousness 
Is  resewlng  the  coat. 

And  all  the  while  Is  taking  everything  to  heart: 
What  If  It's  not  right... What  a fool. 

He  has  only  one  concern 
In  his  si  loti t tol  1. . 

That  l look  nappy... 

ft  mho  ry  ji<  i iiH/tTai'  iiomy. 

HaBHo  no  : • • j • . * >i  m in  non  on. 

H a Sony  k p • rio  imp  rnoi o 
M rtepeimi  i n iiuauchk  : i f >< >ttty . 

51  roBopR1  • My  inyra : 

- Hepoi'-pot! : • net  ,!nam  . 

Cyjivi  r mu  ttoi-iac  y.tu'Hi 
noKyee tug  kpoHkm  m uihtbh. 

H noiuym.ii.  A on  imunraK 

OOpbi-'SliO  : i !•.'  Hop  ,iitl  toil  ■ i , 

a cbm-  i o n " : i < • | ■ net  nan  r : 

BApy.  m ro  in  raK.  . . T;u<vil  nyflaiv. 

Oana  3HC01  , h.-iany 
b or ’o  ye  pAbi  mo.:i m . t.'in bo m : 

MTOflU  H Btll '.naflo.Il  (‘MHO  IM1HBWM.  . . 


The  poem,  "The  Coat,"  constitutes  an  extended  metaphor 
In  which  the  coat  represents  Soviet  reality.  In  the  first 
stanza,  the  lyrical  "1"  Is  shown  to  have  been  wearing 
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un  old  coat  for  many  year s «rd  f*xoross(*s  his  d»*  Ire  ' r 
have  It  resewn.  h<-  ummons  a tailor,  one  of  the  t.rudl* 
tlona)  symbols  for  resurrer 1 1 on,  who,  in  the  manner  r l 
the  "paper  soldier"  is  asked  to  perform  this  task. 

Okudzhava,  In  the  second  stanza,  stresses  the  fart  that, 
the  lyrical  hero  Is  joking.  This  feel  Inn  Is  reiterated 
at  the  beginning  of  the  third  stanza,  "1  was  jokl  njr." 

Okudzhava  may  well  he  asserting  the  futility  of  seeking 
change  or  the  fact  that  Aesopian  Inoyuame  must  be  employed 
for  feur  that  the  truth  bring  annul,  one's  demise.  The 
tailor,  however,  takes  i.he  task  very  seriously,  and, 
what  Is  more  Important,  expresses  his  deep  Involvement,  his 
concern,  his  fear  that  it  might  not  come  out  correctly. 

The  tailor  Is  called  an  eccentric,  a fool  for  manifesting 
these  feelings.  The  Implication  here  Is  that  one  should 
not  wet.  Involved  In  matters  beyond  one's  control.  It 
Is  also  Important,  In  this  case,  that  the  resewlng  Is  to 
be  done  to  a garment  that  In  Its  awed  and  tattered  state 
Is  beyond  redemption,  a subtle  Insinuation  that  the  Soviet 
system  Is  beyond  repair.  As  far  as  the  lyrical  hero  Is 
concerned,  he  simply  wants  to  "look  happy."  This  seems 
to  be  a tacit  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  external  vestiges 
are  all  that  are  left  to  man  and  that,  from  that  basis, 
emanate  such  considerations  as  success,  happiness,  and 
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peace.  The  fallacy  of  this  position  Is  clearly  depleted 
In  the  poem,  "Faith,  Hope,  and  Love"  'H' f'a-  Hazi<  wa,  JIk'x  fi 


Please  close  the  blue  blinds. 

Nurse,  don't  prepare  any  dru?s  for  me. 

Here  at  my  bed  my  creditors  stand. 

Silent  Faith,  Hope  and  Love. 

The  son  of  this  unkind  age  should  settle 
his  accounts. 

But  only  empty  purses  fall  from  his  hands. 

- Don't  be  sad,  don't  grieve,  oh,  my  Faith, 
Debtors  still  remain  on  earth. 

And  further  I'll  say,  weakly  and  tenderly. 

Two  hands  guiltily  catching  my  lips: 

- Don't  be  sad,  don't  grieve,  mother  Hope, 
You  still  have  sons  on  earth. 

I'll  extend  ray  empty  palms  to  Love, 

And  I'll  hear  her  penitent  voice: 

- Don't  be  sad,  don't  grieve,  memory 

doesn't  forget, 

I gave  myself  In  your  name. 

No  matter  what  hands  might  caress  you. 

No  matter  how  an  unearthly  flame  might 
consume  you, 

Man's  garrulity  three  times  over 
Has  paid  your  debt,  you're  absolved 
In  front  of  me. 

Absolved -absolved  I lie  In  dawn's 
Incoming  rays, 

*y  sheet  streams  to  the  floor 
like  a white  flag. 

Three  Judges,  three  wives,  three  kind  sisters 
Open  limitless  credit  for  me. 

Onycnrro.  uoncuJiyMcTa,  cmhmo  urropbi. 

MeacecTpa,  bchkhx  cnafloflnM  mho  ne  roTOHb. 

Bot  ctoht  y riocre.nn  Moot!  hpofluropbi, 

MOJiMajniBbio  Bopa,  Haaoxaa,  JliofioBb. 


Pac u ji . > t- ■ i i ■ m fin  'Wily  ii<  4uO|(oi-o  tv  k.'i, 

A a.  nyo  i 1.1  Koiii'  jibKM  yua/faim  c pymi. 

- II"  I'pycru , i"  iitniaJiyMca,  o,  mu  a Bupu, 

OCTUKVI'cMl  111''  1 1 at  3'  M.IM  AO  JlHCHH  KM  . 

IA  em>  h OKaxcy  n fn 'CCMJii.hu  n ih  xno, 

ABf  pymi  BiiiiuHaro  ryOaMn  .110 hu: 

- H"  rpyoni.  h<  n-  MaJiyMoa , Manpb  HaA'HCAa, 
ecTb  "in'  iia  ru'MJic  y icrtH  cuiiobi.h. 

OporHUy  H K JlKifiOBM  .liaAOIIM  liyCTUU, 
noKa«mibiM  ycjibimy  h rojioc  < <■: 

- Hr  1 pycni,  ii"  in  Ma.ny Hoh  , naMan.  m 0 ruin 
H eortfl  fia.3AapM.iia  ho  mmh  i ih,;  . 

Ho  Kami''  fin  pyiai  I'ds  1111  jiao  kujih, 

KAK  6bt  M.liaMi'llb  IcrtH  II"  '.'HfMia.ll  ll<  3‘MIIOM, 
b rpooK  I'pa  i'iiom  pa3M"i>"  rtojn'JinnooTi> 

ji  mac  Kan 

3a  tc3h  fiaon.narM.nacb,  rw  micr  ripe jju  Miioft. 

Hmc  rbiM-MMoruM  ji  * Hey  h b iiaiuibiiiax  pace  ho t iiux  , 
OejiHM  (JuiaroM  crpyMTOH  11a  iio.u  upoc tbjhh . 

TpM  CyabM,  I'pM  HT'llbl.  I'pM  C"CTpbl 

MMJIOC  ( pAHbIX 

OTKpbIBaFO  I'  f)  1 C C [ hj  M HbIM  Kp<  AMT  MOHS. 


Imagining  himself  as  a dying  man,  Okudzhava  envisions 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Love  appearing  before  him  during  his 
. In  this  poem,  the  closing  of  the  "blue 


final  moments 


blinds"  plays  an  important  symbol  lo  polo  by  immediately 
separating  and  11  f ferentlatl  ap.  the  outside  world 
- Soviet  "reality",  from  the  Inner  world,  represented 
here  by  Faith,  Hopt  , and  Love. 

The  dyinp  mar.  1;  finally  able  to  comprehend  the 
dichotomy  between  these  t,wu  worlds  when  ne  realizes  that 
the  world  of  the  "system"  leaves  him  w'tn  "empty  purses" 
while  the  Inner  world  Is  a earing,  forplvlnsr  one  that  Is 
able  to  "open  limitless  ore. lit  for  me,"  This  revelation 
revives  him  and  no  ran  *o  or  llvlr.v  In  spite  of  his 
burdensome  existence  In  the  liovlet  sphere  because  he 
has  accepted  the  dominance  of  his  Inner  world  over  his 
outside  world. 

Ir.  the  "Mldnivht  Trolley"  TlnjiituMiiMM  rpoJiJieHdyn 

Okudzhava  reflects  the  extremes  of  apony  and  despair  that 

man's  Isolation  brings  about  and  demonstrates  a form  of 

release  or  dlssli  »tior,  of  this  condition: 

When  It  becomes  Intolerable  to  overcome 
my  troubles. 

When  I'm  on  the  brink  of  despair, 

I catch  a blue  trolley  on  the  run. 

The  last  one,  a chance  one. 

MidnlpM  trolley,  speed  down  the  street, 

Create  a vortex  ulonp  the  boulevards 
And  gather  In  the  nl*ht.  all  of  your  victims. 
Victims  wnr  have  suffered  a calamitous  fall. 
Midnight  trolley,  open  your  door  for  me! 

1 know,  now  on  a frozen  midnight. 

Your  passengers  - your  sailors  - 
Come  for  help. 


Many  times  I've  left  m'  troubles  witn  them, 
I've  gently  touched  them  with  my  shoulders. 
Just  Imagine  how  much  goodness  there  Is 
In  silence.  In  silence. 

The  mldnlpht  trolley  swims  tnrowph  Moscow, 
The  roadway  swim:;  Into  dawn. 

And  pain,  like  a starling  throbblnv 
in  my  temples. 

Subsides,  subsides. 


Kora  ' MH<  m bmomi.  iiupi  enjiM'i'i>  o.ay. 
koi  fla  iioao  rynac  i o : vasiim  , 
s b cmiuft  rpoJuioMbyc  ca*yc  i<  na  xoay 
b noc.in  ;ihmM , b cjiyuaiiuuM. 
nojiuoMHbiH  rpoJiji<’Mhyc , no  yjmuuM  mmh. 
Bepimi  no  fiyjihBapaM  Kpy*<  air  . 
m to h bc* ' x noaoOpan.  no  r t pm munx  » iiomii 
Kpyun  hi.'  . Kpyui'  in.'  ! 

rTojiiio'nibUi  I'pojui' -lidyo  . Mir  . i h • { i . oTBOpr! 
fl  31ia».  KHK  !)  BHOKyKi  IlOJIHom. 

T Bon  naocamipM  - Marpocu  i ron  - 
npnxo.oi  i ii. a IIOMOUII’. 

H c ur mm  in  pa3  yxoan.ii  or  r><  ar. , 
s K iimm  ii(>HKacajicH  ii.rr  mump.  . . 

KaK  Mtioi'o.  upoac  raubT'  ■ • ■ ri ( . aoGpo  rbi 
B MOJiMani.t  . b Mo.nMaiih'  . 
nojiHoMHKii  rpoJiJp  n Gy c u.iiuiu  . 10  Mockiu  . 

b pac cbc  i MocxoBas  cTOKa>  r, 

M OOJU'.  MIO  CKMOpMOHKOM  CTyMll.lia  b BMC  Kt'  , 

c tux  a • . cruxari . 


The  "Mldnlpht;  Trolley"  Is  a testament  to  the  spiritual 
state  that  social  atomization  and  human  Isolation  can  brlnjr 
about.  The  poem's  emotional  Intensity  Is  stressed  from 
the  very  beftlnnlnc-  as  Okudzhava  asserts  that  he  can  no 
lonp-er  cope  with  his  troubles  and  that  he  Is  on  the  brink 
of  despair.  The  ublpultous  color  "blue"  appears  In  the  form 
of  a trolley  which  offers  a haven,  a form  of  Insulation, 


to  everyone  who  reownlzes  nls  < tun  <:.•>  t ran<o*mf  i,  • , 

Isolation.  Okudzhava  pointedly  wl  Is  them  *vV  '.it,':"  : or 

they  are  suffering  from  a common  malady.  However,  :b< 

'»f orement 5 oned  Insulation  is  not  o orr p ! e ?.e  !»>c;iufle  too 

passengers  stand  in  silnnee,  ruh  shoulders  with  one  anotp.-r, 

an.1  In  this  outward  yesture  of  solidarity  demons  t,  ra  te  t n<* 

only  compassion  allowed  within  a system  of  silence.  Thun, 

Okudzhava  Is  asserting  the  need  to  eliminate  man's  Isolation, 

both  individual  and  social.  Once  Soviet  man  rea'lzes  that 

he  can  survive  within  the  system  on  the  strength  of  h's 

Inner  world,  he  will  hive  taken  the  first,  step  in  return* rp 

to  a normal  and  numan  existence.  This  belief  Is  clearly 

prescribed  In  the  refrain  from  the  poem,  "Not  tramps, 

not  d runks . . , " : 

You  simply  must  believe 
Those  blue  beacons. 

And  then  the  honed-for  shore 

Will  come  to  you  through  the  fop-... 

ripOC  I'd  uynciio  0*0  II  b BOpMTB 
UTMM  CUili-'M  MaHKUM. 

M Torzta  lo  vc/iaiiHbiil  depot’ 
u 3 ryMaua  bhMa«''i  k hum. 

Here,  Okudzhava  Is  reiterating  the  notion  that 
each  individual  must  have  a personal.  Inner  belief  In 
order  to  endure  within  his  socletv  and  to  be  able  to 
see  "through  the  fop*." 

Thus,  Okudzhava's  hope  lies  In  man's  Inner  or 


spiritual  belrv  and  he  seems  to  be  •»>!  vora 1. 1 np  t.ne  need 


for  .a  personal  resolution,  a kind  of  Inner  peace  or 
r.armony  which  will  enable  Soviet  man  to  withstand  the 
overwhelming  outside  pressures  his  communist  environment 
has  placed  upon  hlm„ 
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1 have  not  been  chosen, 

But  I am  u Judg  e 1 

A h He  bbiOpaH, 

Ho  h cyflbH! 

IV 

And  Judge  lie  acts!  Ir.  biting,  Satirical  tones, 

Gil'oh  nreaonts  ir  this  7-oeir , "Without  a Title"  /Bo 3 

HaanaHHs/,  u raneruii.i  of  the  Soviet  existence,  a 

.vorl  • whose  erode  knows  ^r.ly  murder,  oxtermlriatl  or , and 

suicide  is  showr  In  the  deaths  of  these  who  dared  to 

challenge  the  Soviet  establishment: 

...Well,  i certain  Babel*1  was  writing  there. 

And  look  what  hapi't'ned  to  him* 

Hy,  nncaJi  TaM  KaKotf-TO  Badejib, 

M He  CTajio  ero  - aejiOB! 

The  Incomprehensibility  of  the  Soviet  way  of  life, 
the  waste  of  human  existence,  and  the  dire  misdirection 
jf  I'urpose  in  this  environment  lead  Galich  to  ask  the 
"historian" : 

...With  11  your  great  learning, 

Tell  me  something  about  It! 

Ot  BeJiMKotf  CBoefi  yueHOcru 
Yaejin  MHe  xots  Obi  TOJiMKy! 

But  the  key  to  explaining  what  the  communists  have  created 

J-Is  aac  Babel'  was  a Soviet  writer  who  died  in  a prison 
camp  in  1941. 
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;vir.a!t.s  unknown  ev>  n to  the  "Mat  ••>!*!  .n"  who  unsww  n : 

...I  dor.'*  know  another  country  like  th  }.>... 

"fl  apyroM  TaKoft  c rpaHU  ne  3Haio. 

Galich's  Inability  to  define  the  Soviet  way  of  life 

^lves  birth  to  ttu  nneir's  title,  "v/^thout  a Title"  and 

forms  the  basis  for  one.  of  his  central  philosophical 

suopos 1 tlons : Soviet,  "reality"  Is  a unique  concept 

peculiar  to  that  system  alone.  And  Galich  shows  his 

intention  to  descr’br  and  evaluate  the  Soviet  system 

by  adamantly  ref u.  ng  to  accept  the  attltutdes  of  others 

who  resign  themselves  by  saying: 

...They  don't  bother  us,  won't  bother  them.. 
"Hae  He  Tporatt,  n mu  He  rpo..." 

In  the  last  stance,  Galich  resolutely  sums  up  his  aim 

to  act  as  a Judge  of  this  Soviet  "reality": 

No,  that  formula  for  existing 
Is  despicable  to  the  core! 

Are  those  the  ones  who  hove  been  chosen 
our  Judmos ?! 

Although  I was  not  chosen,  I am  a Judge! 

HeT,  npeapeHHa  no  caMOH  cyxM 
3Ta  (topMyjia  Outmh! 

Te,  kto  HbiOpaHti,  Te  u cyabn?f 
A fl  He  BuOpaH,  ho  h cyaba! 

The  choice  is  either  for  freedom  of  conscience  or 
acceptance  of  Soviet  reality  - Galich  opts  for  freedom. 
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Galich's  contempt  as  expressed  In  this  po.  . ni.rv 
as  ail  excellent  . xample  of  trie  unrestrained  aj. ; r ach 
representative  of  his  poems.  These  cutting,  direct 
essays  are  unleashed  with  an  unabutecl  vengeance  »t  t.h. 
socio-political  milieu  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Moreover,  of 
all  the  major  underground  poets,  Galich  is  the  must 

[ , 

violent,  extreme,  ant i -government  critic,  waging  his  own 
private  war  against  ‘"his  Soviet  reality.  He  constantly 
chips  away  at  the  Communist  doctrine  with  a malice  and 
persistence  that  know  r.o  limits  and  with  a clear  dedi- 
cation that  holds  nothing  back.  His  poems  always  rake 
their  nclnt  with  clarity,  directness,  and  strength, 
never  masking  Galich's  concerns  or  Intent. 

His  language  is  "strong"  and  highly  descriptive.  Hence, 
when  Galich  writes  about  Stalin,  for  example,  he  titles 
the  poem  "On  Stalin"  ( 0 CTajiMHe  ) so  that  the  reader  Iocs 
not  have  to  guess  whether  the  poem  is  about  Stalin  in 
actuality  or  not.  And  when  he  describes  neo-Stalini s ts 
In  "Dance  Tune"  /njiacoBaa/,  he  does  not  hesitate  to 

call  them  "depraved"  /yp oaoh/. 

In  sum,  with  graphic  language  and  a robust  style, 
Galich's  sooial  criticism  on  the  Soviet  world  attacks 
the  "system"  and  stages  a steadfast  crusade  against 
prejudice,  injustice,  and  bigotry  as  Galich  conceives 

I t 

them.  Always  blunt  and  straightf orward , Galich  rarely 
permits  himself  any  restraint  In  his  relentless  assault 
on  the  Soviet  machine.  We  begin  our  discussion  of 
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Our  t rain  i 1 leading 
f or  Ausel  w i tz , 

Today  and  < v.  ryduyl 

Ham  noe3A  yxo^nr 

B OCBeHUMM 

CeroflHH  n exeAHeBHO ! 

Of  the  themes  that  Galich  selects  to  describe  this 
Soviet  reality,  perhaps  the  most  pervasive,  the  one  with 
the  doepest  emotional  overtones  is  concerned  with  the  r> 
of  world  Jewry  within  oppr ive , anti-Semitic  societies  . 
As  a Jew  himself,  Galich  would  seem  to  have  an  inherent 
motive  for  selecting  this  theme  and  for  attaching  so  muci 
importance  to  it.  Galich  explores  the  Jewish  question  as 
It  appeared  In  the  past,  especially  during  World  War  Two 
In  Nazi  Germany  and  German -occupied  countries  such  as 
Poland,  and  then  relates  this  problem  to  present-day 
Soviet  life.  Galich's  basic  theme  Is  an  impassioned 
warning  that  anti-Semitism  is  still  very  much  alive 
today  In  the  Soviet  sphere.  Moreover,  he  stresses  that 
the  indifference  of  the  Soviet  population  and  of  the 
Soviet  state  to  this  condition  enhances  the  danger  of 
Its  reappearance  on  a mass  scale.  These  ideas  are 
presented  In  the  poem,  "The  Train"  /flo eaa/. 
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Rage  and  1 nd  5 • na  1. 1 on 
No  longs,  r sL  ike  us. 

We  say  hi  llo  to  scoundrels. 

We  bow  to  Informers... 

We  don't  rush  Into  battle  nr  searches. 
Everything  Is  Just  and  calm, 

But,  renorrber  - the  train  Is  leaving. 
Do  you  hear?  The  train  Is  Leaving 
Today  and  every  day. 

And  only  at  times  are  our  hearts 
Pierced  with  sadness  and  Ire  - 
Our  train  is  leaving  for  Auschwitz, 

Our  train  Is  leaving  for  Auschwitz, 
Today  and  every  day!... 


Hu  raeBOM,  hh  nopnuanbeM 
HaBHo  y x Mbi  He  OpaqaeM, 
3aopoBaeMcsi  c nofljieuaMn, 
PacKJiaHHBaeMca  c nojinuaeM. 

He  pBeMca  hh  b Son,  hm  b noncK, 
Bee  npaBeaHo,  Bee  qymeBHo. 

Ho  iiomhm  - oTxoqnT  noe3q! 

TbI  CJIblllinmb?  OTXOflHT  noe3fl 
CeroflHH  n exeziHeBHO. 

M TOJibKo  nopoft  nofl  cepaueM 
KojifaHeT  rocKJinBo  n rneBHo  - 
Yxoaht  Ham  noe3q  b OcBeHqnM, 

Haul  noesq  yxoanT  b OcBeHqnM 
CeroAHH  n exeqHeBHo! 
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Galich  Is  depleting  the  soviet  Union  us  a at- ■ {.■  .. 

‘•scoundrels"  art,  accepted  as  1 in  *hl . h even  |.<-1  ic 
"inf oirnui'S " arc  pa rt  of  dally  life,  tc  tv  t point,  that 
people  are  conditioned  with  a false-  feeling  that  every- 
thing la  "just  and  culm."  To  Galich,  the  total  1 1 .rlan 
state,  Russia  or  Nasi  G rmany,  presents  ^r.  ouay  s . ial 
and  political  milieu  for  inc:  Iff rr»-i  e-  'o  ...  i <>.•.  i — . . 

so  that  the  horrors  cl  an  aasc.hu  1 ts  ..-one.  ..trutloi  eat;., 
may  very  well  reappear  on  Soviet  sol-’..  Ir  this  d 1 rec ♦ 
manner,  Galich  fuses  the  historical  part  of  all  Jaws  to 
the  present  realities  as  he  sees  th«  t.  !..  'he  Joviet 
environment. 

In  the  poem,  %'arn lug"  { npe^ocrepesceHne  ),  Galich 
admonishes  his  fellow  Jews  as  to  their  Soviet  fate: 

Oh,  Jews,  don't  s^w  any  fancy  clothes... 

You  won't  be  sitting  ir.  the  Synod  or  Seriate... 

Oft,  He  rneftre  bh,  eBpew,  JMBpen, 

He  CMflerb  eaM  hh  b CMHoae,  hm  b CeHaTe. 

lie  feels  that  Jews  will  be  "sitting"  in  prison  again: 

This  is  thr  truth,  the  truth,  the  truth. 

It  was  like  this  and  I fear  that 

It  will  be  I'Ve  this  tomorrow. 

Kaybe  tomorrow,  maybe  oven  sooner... 

Oh,  don't  sew  any  fancy  ciotncs,  Jews! 

3to  npaaita,  oto  npas^a,  oto  npaB^a, 

3to  Ghjio,  n Gorocb,  mto  OyneT  3aBTpa. 

MoxeT,  3aBTpa,  moscct,  aasce  cKopee.  . . 

Oft,  TaK  He  iueftTe  x bh  jiMBpew,  eBpew! 
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Here,  Galich  makes  an  emotional  appeal  to  the  Jew,  not 
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bus  In-'  his  corx’Uut  i .u  on  1 mages  of  Auschwitz  or  support 
them  with  concrete  facts.  His  aim  appears  to  h tv<-  the 
Jew  relive  his  own  past.,  to  rethink  his  own  r^-novl « a , »».  ' 

than  to  look  around  him  and  think  about  what  Gal '.cl  ! s 
trying  to  tell  him  about  the  Soviet  environment.  He  vlv 
the  Jew  a lucid  warn  1 nr  not.  to  waste  any  time,  1 i d 1 cat  1 1 » 

t 

that  the  oncoming  holocaust  may  be  very  near,  "Maybe 

tomorrow,  maybe  even  sooner " 

While  the  "Train"  and  "Warning:"  are  direct  warnl-fn 
about  the  dangers  of  a mass  revival  of  anti-Semitism, 
the  poem,  "A  Story  I Heard  in  a Hallway  Station  Bar" 
/PaccKa3,  KOTopuM  h ycjibimaji  b npMBOK3ajisHOM  majiMane/ 
focuses  on  ant  1 -Semi  t.i  sm  as  it  is  encouraged  in  today's 
ideology.  The  story  concerns  a Soviet  major  who  has  lost 
his  military  identification  papers  while  on  leave  and  wh. 
appears  at  a local  Documents  Office  to  obtain  a replace- 
ment. He  is  still  in  a rather  inebriated  state  from  the 
previous  evening's  celebrating  when  he  approaches  the 
documents  clerk: 

I tell  her  for  a Joke  - 
Go  ahead  and  put  down 
For  Point  Number  Five 
That  I'm  a Jew! 

■ 

ToBopio  .ana  CMexy  eft,  - 
- Tu,  aaBaft,  moji,  b nynKTe  riHTOM 
HanniDM,  m to  a - eBpeft! 


Almost  Immediately,  the  erstwhile,  highly-respected 
major  assumes  his  " Jewishness , " suffering  ever-increasing 
abuse  and  frustration  even  before  he  can  try  to  explain 
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Look,  I 'lid  the  whole  thing  for  a Joke, 

What  do  T want  with  Tel  Aviv! 

- Ha  3To  * >1  3a  paw  myTKM, 

Ha  xpena  Mne  Tojis-Abhb! 

but  he  receives  no  consolation  from  the  lowly  clerk 

who  has  already  ietcrmlned  that  the  major  is  Jewish 

and  who  "can  see  right  through  him  even  without  glasses!" 

( 3to  x bmziho  <5e3  ovkob!  ) In  the  end,  the  major 

Is  deprived  of  his  Communist  Party  members!:  Ip  and  reduced 

in  rank  to  private.  The  refiults  of  this  episode  leave  him 

bewildered  and  confused  and  lead  to  his  final  resignation: 

I've  only  got  one  way  to  go, 

There  Isn't  any  other  way. 

Say,  friends,  can  you  tell  me 
How  to  get  to  a synagogue?! 

MHe  xenepb  o4Ha  aopora, 

MHe  flpyroro  HeT  nyxw: 

- Tae  ryr,  Gpariibi,  CMHarora? ! 
noacKawTe,  KaK  npoMTu! 

The  action  that  initiates  tills  poem  Is  based  upon  an 
ironic  situation,  a respectable  Soviet  citizen's  down- 
fall that  starts  with  the  Innocence  of  an  apparently 
harmless  Joke.  But  the  Iron-clad  Soviet  system  does  not 
provide  for  any  leeway  - ("deviation"  would  be  the 
communist  jargon)  - and  Galich  is  quick  to  caution  that 
matters  pertaining  to  being  Jewish  are  sensitive  concerns 
within  which  one  treads  only  with  a great  deal  of  personal 
danger.  Furthermore,  Gallch'f  treatment  of  the  actions 
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of  the  documents  clerk  stresses  another  one  of  Ms 
criticisms:  even  the  "little'1  people  serving  the  Soviet 
apparatus,  such  as  a minor  documents  clerk,  wield  the  av^o- 
some  power  extended  from  a highly-centralized  government 
structure.  In  Galich's  eyes,  this  is  further  proof  that 
the  cancer  of  the  totalitarian  machine  has  permeated  all 
social  levels  and  is  reflected  In  daily,  minute  govern- 
mental  actions.  The  major's  plight  also  personifies  the 
feeling  of  helplessness  and  lack  of  retribution  one  finds 
In  this  communist  atmosphere.  Here,  even  a man  of  some 
Importance,  an  army  officer,  becomes  entangles  In  the 
massive  web  of  the  system  because  he  transgressed  Into  the 
prejudicial  realm  within  Soviet  doctrine  where  being 
Jewish  Is  tantamount  to  being  against  the  Soviet  way  of  life. 

In  "Falling  Asleep  and  Waking  Up"  /3actmaH  u npocunascb/ 

the  proffered  Galich  modus  vlvandi  for  the  Jew,  like  the 

Auschwitz  of  "The  Train,"  Introduces  a horrible  experience 

2 

suffered  In  the  Jewish  past,  Babl  Yar' . Galich  reminds 

the  Jew  how  calm  the  situation  Is  today: 

...above  Babl  Yar*  there's  laughter  and  music 
so  all's  In  order,  sleep  my  son. 

M haa  BaOfaMM  H pom  cMex  h Myawica, 

TaK  y to , Bee  b nopa/nce,  crm,  cuhok. 


^Babl  Yar*  Is  a ravine  near  the  city  of  Kiev  where 
thousands  of  Jews  were  massacred  by  the  Germans  In  World 
War  Two. 
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But  the  final  Galich  message  presents  a call  to  action 
for  the  Jew: 

Sleep,  but  keep  a weapon  in  your  clenched  fist 
Like  David’s  little  slingshot. 

...People  forgive  me  out  of  Indifference, 

But  I don't  forgive  the  Indifferent! 

Crin,  ho  b KyjiaKe  3a*MM  opyscne, 

BeaHyro  UaBnaoBy  r.pamy! 

...  Jlioan  MHe  npoc tht  ot  paBHoayiunn, 

H mm  - paBHoayuiHbiM  - He  npomy! 

In  this  poem,  Galich  employs  the  "laughter  and  music"  of 
the  present  atmosphere  In  the  Jew's  existence  to  reaffirm 
his  contention  that  people  are  easily  lulled  when  an 
"enemy"  seems  to  have  withdrawn  or  Is  not  completely 
visible.  The  Jew,  It  would  seem,  has  nothing  to  fear  In 
this  new,  calm  situation.  However,  Galich  feels  that 
the  Jew  should  not  waste  the  lessons  of  that  former  disaster. 
He  expects  that  his  Ironic  words  of  reassurance,  "So  all's 
In  order,  sleep  my  son,"  will  consciously  arouse  the  Jew 
to  reevaluate  past  catastrophes  and,  at  the  same  time,  force 
him  to  question  his  own  actions.  In  this  way,  Galich  Is 
trying  to  provoke  the  Jew  to  realize  that  he  has  always 
behaved  In  a complacent,  non-resisting  manner  and  that  he  has 
never  tried  to  Influence  or  change  events  that  have  been 
thrust  upon  him.  Hence,  Galich  concludes,  the  Jew  must 
share  some  of  the  blame  for  his  present,  harassed  "state 
of  being"  since  he  has  not  tried  to  avoid  that  persecution. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  remedy  the  past  and  to  prepare  for  a 
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better  future,  Galich  recommends  that  the  Jew  must  always 
be  on  his  guard  and,  like  "David'',  have  a weapon  at  the 
ready  to  defend  himself  against  the  phlllstlne-llke  Soviet 
system.  His  "weapon,"  Galich  Implies,  Is  the  courage 
to  accept  Individual  responsibility  for  his  actions,  something 
lacking  In  the  Jew's  past.  Once  the  Jew  acknowledges  his 
own  role  In  his  own  "fate,"  then  he  can  actively  participate 
In  Its  resolution.  In  sum,  activism,  founded  on  an 
appreciation  of  one's  individual  responsibility,  is  the 
cardinal  principle  Galich  prescribes  for  the  Jew  In 
"Palling  Asleep  and  Waking  Up."  Finally,  Galich  pledges 
not  to  forget  the  Indifference  the  world  has  shown  to  the 
Jew's  problems. 

The  Jewish  cycle  of  Galich's  underground  poems  are 
concerned  with  a very  real  problem  within  the  Soviet  Union. 
They  show  the  Jew  as  a persecuted  Individual  In  that  society 
simply  because  he  is  Jewish,  still  looked  upon  as  an  outsider 
as  Indicated,  for  example,  by  the  special  place  provided 
on  official  documents  for  him  to  put  down  his  "difference." 
Yet,  Galich,  chooses  not  to  explore  or  propose  concrete 
reasons  for  the  Jew  being  so  treated.  He  prefers  Instead 
to  describe  the  historical  and  present-day  Jewish  suffering 
as  a fait  accompli  and  underscore  people's  Indifference  as 
well  as  the  Jew's  own  passivity  to  heighten  the  emotional 
pitch  of  the  poems. 

Overriding  all  of  these  concerns,  however,  Is  the 
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constantly  nagging  ouestion  thut  forms  the  nucleus  in 
all  of  Galich's  Jewish  poerrs:  historical  and  Individual 
responsibility . To  Galich,  Individual  responsibility  Is 
the  basis  for  the  broader  concept  of  historical  respon- 
sibility. Each  person.  Including  Jews  themselves,  shares 
the  guilt  for  the  Jew's  oppression  through  his  Indifference 
or  silence.  "Who  Is  responsible?"  Is  answered  by  Galich 
quite  simply:  we  all  arel  Mankind's  greatest  failure  Is 
his  reluctance  to  acknowledge  the  role  played,  by  his  own 
Individual  responsibility.  The  overwhelming  exertion  of 
governmental  sanctions  permitting,  for  instance,  anti- 
semitism, does  not  excuse  the  individual  from  fulfilling 
his  morul  obligation.  If  humanity  Is  to  survive,  It  must 
recognize  that  each  person  has  a responsibility  to  him- 
self and  to  his  fellow  man.  Galich  culminates  this  phil- 
osophy with  a clear  call  tc  action,  not  to  sit  idly  by, 
but  to  discharge  one's  responsibilities  with  vigor  and 
purpose.  This  appeal,  first  expressed  in  his  Jewish 
cycle,  echoes  throughout  his  other  poems  and  It  shows 
Galich  as  the  main  advocate  of  activism  as  a means 
f ov.  ml  destroying  the  Soviet  hydra. 

Aside  frome  his  apprehension  about  the  anti-semltic 
attitudes  In  the  Soviet  Union,  Galich  most  fears  the  re- 
ecv  ibllshment  of  a Stalln-like  regime  and  the  repression 
It  forbodes.  As  In  his  Jewish  poems,  Galich  unfolds  the 
p ist  as  a means  of  displaying  the  evils  he  Imagines  In 
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yet,  been  extinguished . With  these  Ideas  In  mind,  Galich 
begins  his  analysis  of  Stalin.  The  Galich  rationale  on 
Stalinism  as  a political  and  social  phenomenon  is  contained 
In  three  main  poems,  "Night  Watch"  /Homhom  ;io3op/, 

"Dance  Tune"  /riJiacoBaH/,  and  "On  Stalin"  /0  CTajiMHe/. 

The  first  Important  Stalin  poem,  "Night  Watch", 
gives  vent  to  Galich's  wrath  through  the  use  of  a styl- 
istic ploy,  a statue's  coming  to  Ilf**,  borrowed  from  a 
classic  Russian  poem,  "The  Bronze  Horseman"  /MeflHbiM  bc slahiak/ 
by  Alexander  Pushkin.  In  this  poem,  Galich  sets  a holi- 
day scene  In  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Soviet  citizens 
are  taking  part  in  the  streets  of  Moscow: 

I open  the  window,  I vasp, 

I'm  stifled  as  if  it  were 
100 "centigrade! 

I see:  a bronze  generallssmo 
Leading  the  fool's  procession. 

He  goes  out  onto  the  execution  grounds, 

"The  genius  of  all  times  and  peoples!" 

He  reviews  the  parade  of  the  depraved! 

And  the  drums  beat. 

H OTKpOiO  OKHO,  H BMCyHyCb, 

Jlpoxfa  np OH3HT , OyflTo  cto  no  UejibCMKd 
Bn*y:  6poH30BM$  reHepaJHiccMMyc 
UlyTOBCKyio  BeaeT  npoqeccmo. 

Oh  bhxoamt  Ha  MecTo  jiodHoe, 

"TeHufl  Bcex  BpeMeH  m HapoaoBl" 

H KaK  b CTapoe  speMs  aodpoe 
ripMHUMaeT  napazi  ypoaoB! 

M 6b sot  dapadaHbi! . . 
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Here,  the  symbolic  return  of  Stalin  and  his  followers 
is  made  more  vivid  by  Galich's  bringing  into  play  the 
previously-mentioned  Fushkin  imagery.  Also,  his  own 
physical  revulsion  to  the  stifling  heat  reinforces  his 
moral  Indignation  when  he  views  the  scene  below  him. 

This  stark  imagery  and  direct,  piercing  style,  leave 
little  to  the  reader's  or  listener's  imagination:  Stalinism 
and  Its  devout  followers  are  again  on  the  rise.  Moreover, 
these  eight  lines  in  "Night  Watch"  point  out  Galich's 
concern  with  the  cyclic  nature  of  Russian  history's  more 
awesome  events  In  much  the  same  way  that  the  historical 
past  was  employed  In  the  Jewish  cycle.  The  lessons  of 
history,  then,  are  an  Inseparable  part  of  the  Galich 
thesis. 

The  next  Stalin  poem,  "Dance  Tune"  /njiacoBas/ 

Is  a thirty-eight  line  poem  whose  overly  zealous  repeated 
play  on  words  /nrpa  cjiob/  belies  the  seriousness  and 
emotional  intensity  the  poem  evokes  about  neo-Stalinism. 

The  "key"  word  throughout  the  poem  is  "executioners" 
/najiaMn/,  those  devoted  Stalinists  who  carried 

out  the  master's  orders  and  who  are  ready  In  the  guise 
of  contemporary  Neo-Stalinists  to  follow: 

Stalin,  our  wise,  our  own,  our  loved  one... 

"0  CTajiMHe  MyapoM,  poahom  h jiioOmmom.  . . " 

The  most  Important  stanza  Is  the  penultimate  one  which 
sums  up  the  Neo-Stallnlst  credo: 


We  are  on  guard,  - say  the  executioners. 

But  when  will  It  happen?  - say  the  executioner::. 
Let  It  be  soon!  - say  the  executioners. 

Arise,  Father,  bring  us  to  our  senses, 
teach  us! 

Mbi  na  o'l'paxce,  - ro nop h r iiujiuuh. 

Ho  Koraa  xe?  - ronopar  liajiaun. 
riocKopoii  bbi ! - roBopflT  uajumn  - 
BcTaub,  0 t e a , w ispasyMi-i,  noywn! 
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Here,  Galich  clearly  shows  his  conviction  - and  fears  - 
that  a new  wave  of  Stalinism  Is  ascending.  On  the  one 
hand,  Galich  establishes  a brutal  1 matre  of  the  "execut- 
ioners" to  remind  one  of  the  deeds  of  Stalin's  henchmen. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  uses  a mock  religious  form  to 
heighten  and  Illuminate  the  obverse  spiritual  depravity 
of  Stalinist  tendencies.  Further  tension  In  the  stanza 
Is  produced  by  the  "executioners'"  persistent  anxiety, 
lending  to  the  poem  a feeling  of  Impending  doom,  as  they 
repeatedly  voice  their  Impatience  for  his  return.  Galich 
paints  this  demoralizing  scene  as  an  example  of  the  kind 
of  danger  that  lives  In  the  Soviet  environment.  Although 
he  offers  no  open  theories  as  to  why  Neo-Stallnists  should 
be  reuniting,  Galich  appears  to  suggest:  the  Soviet 
populace,  living  under  perpetual  tyranny,  may  be  lured  to 
experiment  or  try  any  method  to  escape  their  present  plight, 
even  the  known  terror  of  Stalinism.  If  that  be  the  case, 
Galich  supplies  his  own  advice  In  the  following  poem. 

"On  Stalin"  /0  CTaJiHne/,  the  final  poem, 

"...written  while  completely  drunk  and  representing  the 
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author's  digression 
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i:  >i  n.j;Hk>muHea  ii'  i i.pc  khm  o i ■ • ryitjii-iiMi  m/,  highlights  the 

Galich  thesis  on  Stalin  by  means  of  a constantly-repeated 

entreaty  to  repudiate  those,  like  Stalin,  who  claim  that 

they  know  all  the  answers: 

...You  only  have  to  fear  the  person 
Who  says:  "1  know  how  It  should  be!" 

Who  says:  "Follow  me,  neople. 

I'll  teach  you  how  It  should  be!"... 

You  only  have  to  fear  the  person 
Who  says:  "I  know  how  It  should  be!" 

Who  says:  "All  who  follow  me 

Will  have  Heaven  on  earth  - and  will  be  rewarded . " . . . 

And  you  only  have  to  fear  that  person 
Who  says:  "I  know  how  It  should  be!" 

Drive  him  out!  Don't  believe  him! 

He  lies!  He  doesn't  know  - how  It  should  be! 

A Oourccb  cflmicTnuiiio  roJibKO  roro, 

Kto  CKuJKor:  " H 3iiaio,  k&k  nazio!" 

Kto  ck:*:  r : "Ham to,  juoam,  3u  mhom, 

H Bac  uayuy,  KaK  iiuao!" 

A Oomtoo  t c-’AHiicthchho  tojihko  roro, 

Kto  CKam  r:  " H 3huio,  KaK  naao ! " 

Kto  oKaxi  r:  kto  homa  't  3a  miioM, 

Pail  ua  3CMJit:  - narpaaa". 

A OoHibcH-ro  na;ro  tojibko  roro, 

Kto  GKa*t  i : "h  3iiuio,  kuk  iiaao!" 

ToHure  oro!  Ho  BepbTo  oMy ! 

On  bp  't!  Oh  h e 3 h a c r - kuk  huao  ! 


Galich's  aim  In  this  poem  Is  to  condemn  any  leader  who 
appears  with  ready-made  Ideologies  and  to  warn  people 
not  to  follow  him  blindly.  By  simply  titling  the  poem 
"On  Stalin",  Galich  assures  that  the  reader  knows  whom  he 
means.  As  In  "Dance  Tune,"  Galich  fills  the  poem  with 
quas 1 -rel lglous  symbolism  to  Indicate  his  concern  for 
people's  acceptance  of  Stalin's  Ideas  by  fervor  rather 


than  by  logic.  To  Galich,  the  Soviet  man  should  not  be 
an  unquestioning  follower  of  those  who  profecs  to  know 
all  the  answers  is  Stalin  did.  He  must,  at  every  oppor- 
tunity, challenge  this  type  of  leadership  and,  when  he 
finds  It  unsulted  to  his  needs,  overthrow  It.  In  Galich’s 
opinion,  the  most  Important  step  after  the  problem  has 
been  defined.  Is  to  become  personally  Involved  and  to 
effect  a resolution  tnrough  active  participation.  As  a 
reply  to  Stalinism,  activism  Is  the  only  means,  a concept 
Galich  had  already  stated  as  the  recourse  In  "Falling- 
Asleep  and  Waking  Up"  for  the  Jewish  problem.  This  Is  the 
strongest,  direct  action  suggested  by  any  underground 
poet  and  forms  a central  tenet  In  the  Galich  underground 
theme . 

Both  the  Jewish  and  Stalin  cycles  are  fundamental  to 
an  appreciation  of  Galich's  works  since  they,  taken  as 
a whole,  best  represent  his  stylistic  methods,  dominant 
concerns,  and  proffered  recommendations.  They  advance 
the  Galich  ethic  as  one  Involving  a higher  degree  of 
"Intellectual"  content  than  might  be  expected  In  the 
underground  poem;  Individual  and  historical  responsibility, 
the  conduct  and  roles  of  "followers",  minorities,  and 
leaders  In  the  Soviet  experience,  and  the  subsequent 
hypothesis  that  each  Individual  must  make  a conscious, 
active  commitment  In  order  to  restructure  his  and  his 
society's  environment. 
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As  Important,  the  essentia]  Galich  conceits  In 
these  two  cycles  establish  the  necessary  foundation  for 
an  ensuing  examination  and  understanding  of  the  remainder 
of  Galich's  underground  repertoire.  With  thl3  In  mind, 
let  us  continue  this  evaluation,  starting  with  the  prison 
camp  poems. 


■: 


From  Karaganda  to  Narym  - 
All  the  earth  like  one  abscess! 

Or  Kapai  no  HapbiM  - 

H<;  fl  1 1 MJlil  , KUK  U/1Mm  iiajJM'  ' 

The  theme  of  prison  camps  Is,  surprisingly,  directly 
addressed  as  the  main  theme  of  the  poem  Itself  only  In 
a few  principal  works.  This  may  be  nartly  explained  by 
the  fact  that  Galich  Is  wont  to  employ  this  subject  as  a 
secondary  or  tertiary  sub-theme  within  a number  of  his 
other  poems,  mainly  through  the  Insertion  of  the  geographical 
locations  or  regions  of  the  prison  camps  to  underscore 
the  primary  Intent  of  the  poem  with  a motlf-llke 
reminder  of  the  camps*  existence. 

However,  the  main  prison  camp  poems  do  not  reflect 
the  high  emotional  pitch  expected  of  them  and  are  quali- 
tatively and  quantitatively  less  Integral  to  Galich's 
underground  poetry  as  an  aesthetic  form  than  either  his 
Stalin  or  Jewish  cycles.  These  prison  camp  poems  also 
do  not  contribute  anything  essentially  new  or  revolutionary 
to  the  underground  poem  movement  since  they  exhibit  less 
over-all  originality  and  shallower  personal  Involvement 
than  the  customary  Galich  measure. 

Nevertheless,  these  works  subtly  brlnv  In  the 
questions  of  responsibility  that  had  been  raised  In  both 
the  Stalin  and  Jewish  cycles,  though  not  with  the  same 
Intensity  or  effect.  Moreover,  In  their  entirety,  the 
prison  camp  poems  achieve  an  "Intrinsic  value"  effect  by 
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extending  Galich's  violent  anti-Soviet-  criticism  Into 
that  unique  Soviet  institution.  They,  thereby,  serve  (.s 
a striking  reminder  of  the  camps ' "presence"  and  as  an 
evocation  of  the  mood  pecull  ir  t.o  tie*  imprisoned  "spirit." 

A typical  example  of  the  Galich  prison  •■•imp 

"Everything  at  the  Wrong  Time"  ( Hr  u*  uonpeMn  ).  In  this 

poem,  the  "author"  and  a fellow  Inmate  of  a Siberian 

prison  camp  are  being  brought  out  for  their  execution  by 

dullard  prison  camr  guards  who  regard  the  upcoming  deaths 

merely  as  an  Inconvenience  to  their  daily  routine: 

...The  guards  are  drinking  tea  with  sugar. 

And  a guard  walks  as  if  numbed. 

Perhaps  he's  bored,  perhaps  he's  annoyed, 

So  he  leads  us  out  to  be  shot  for  dinner! 

A a h i)  t.v.  h 11 1.10 1 C pitttMlUlAOM  Mail, 
tl  ( ryx  '•!  Mfl'  i . a'  Cl<  oomju'JI. 
t’My  rK.v'in  . Miil . n U1  e ilo/ipy  u no , Mail, 

Mar  a i>r.  /i  >«.  -■  ru  H i pace  rpoji ! 

Here,  Galich  philosophizes  that  death  and  suffering  as 
i way  of  life  *mong  emotionally-drained  prison  camp 
guards  is  simply  a mirror  in  which  the  whole  Soviet 
decayed  moral  fabric  Is  Illuminated.  The  unthinking 
guard  pulls  the  rifle's  trigger,  but  the  Soviet  doctrine 
causes  the  "ideological"  death;  that  is,  the  guard  has 
lost  any  concept  of  Individual  responsibility  because  of 
his  everyday  life  In  an  Insensitive,  Immoral  atmosphere. 

In  carrying  out  his  assigned  functions,  he  is  unaware 
that  the  Soviet  Union's  reliance  upon  prison  camps  and 
guards  -for  Ideological  reasons  only  - constitutes  a 
denial  of  Its  historical  responsibility,  too. 
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"Song  of  the  Bluebird"  /||<  :n>i  erne  ti  ihic  / 

v D;  i i.vii"  the  prison  camp  theme  by  emphasizing  the  wide- 
spread disposition  and  totality  of  the  camps  In  the  form 
of  an  atlas  to  their  locations.  Within  this  massive  net- 
work of  penal  colonies,  prisoners  are  sentenced  to  indivi- 
dual camps  for  a variety  of  crimes  ("dreams"),  each 
symbolized  by  different  colors: 

...At  that  time  you  received 
Fifteen  years  for  the  color  blue!... 

B 3 TO  BpeMfl  3 a cunuii  HHO  I 
Ilojiyuujin  iih  i na/HiaTb  jk.  ! ! 

And  then  Galich  enumerates  the  places  and  feelings  the 

camps  gave  rise  to: 

...Not  as  soldiers  - but  as  numbers. 

We  died,  we  died. 

From  Karaganda  to  Narym  - 
All  the  earth  like  one  abscess! 

Vorkuta,  Inta,  Magadan! 

We* 11  think  about  it  In  our  old  ape 
What  colors  we  died  for! 

He  coJiiiaraMM  - iioMopaMM , 
riOMMpaJlH  Mbl , HOMUpa.TlM. 

0t  Kciparanabi  no  HapbiM  - 
Bcs  3eMJiH  kuk  oami  liapbiHl 
Bopicyra,  Mura,  Maruaaii! 

PasOepi  mch  nc  1 1 a okjiohc  Jier, 

3a  KaKoil  Mbi  noi  MdJin  ubct! 

In  this  poem,  Galich  describes  the  Impersonal,  Insensitive 
attitudes  of  the  Soviet  government  to  the  lives  of 
prisoners  throughout  the  vast  penal  system.  He  suggests. 
In  an  Ironic  tone,  that  when  people  have  to  think  about 
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what  they  died  for  by  conjuring  up  h moan  1 n>/  I s color, 
then  the  emptiness  - conceptual  and  moral  - In  the  Soviet 
experience  displays  Its  Innate  depravity. 

The  same  threnody  for  suffering  and  death  Is  pictured 

In  "Clouds"  /OCiJiaKii/,  narrated  by  a survivor  of  the 

camps,  a minor  miracle  In  Itself: 

The  clouds  drifted  to  Abakan, 

Clouds  drift  very  slowly. 

The  clouds  are  most  likely  warm. 

But  I was  frozen  through  and  through 
for  centuries! 

OOjiuku  iiJibiny  i h Ahaicau. 

He  enema  iiJibiny  1 oOjiuku. 

11m  TC'IIJIO  , Ht'hOCb,  OdJlUKUM, 

A h npoapor  nacKnoab,  na  BtKa! 


For  twenty  years  he  was  fixed  to  one  place,  begrudgingly 

viewing  the  clouds  and  thinking: 

The  clouds  drift  on,  the  clouds. 

To  that  dear  place,  to  Kolyma. 

And  they  don’t  need  a lawyer. 

Amnesty  to  them  Is  - useless. 

OtfjiaKa  ujiMuyr.  oC.huku, 

B MMJibitt  Kpai:  luibinyr,  h KoJibiMy, 

H hl  ny*en  mm  a/uioKar, 

Mm  aMHMcrMfl  - mi  k vtMy. 


He  summarizes  the  prison  camp  experience  by  noting  that 

the  memories  of  those  years  are  not  his  alone: 

And  these  days.  Just  like  me 
Half  the  country  sits  In  bars! 

And  our  memory  drifts  to  those  places. 

Where  the  clouds  drift  on,  the  clouds... 

M no  ’.’THM  AHHM,  KUK  M H, 

nojicTpaiibi  cnaur  n KabaKax! 

M HaUR-M  naMflVbto  b to  Kpaa 
OdjiaKa  iiJibieyr,  oOjiaKa.  . . 
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in  presenting  his  thoughts  about  pr.  ,<>n  . m j Ilf**,  Galich 

i:ni)(r>»st8  the  freedom  and  warmth  rr  i.  ho  clouds  with  the 
Isolation  and  coldness  the  .'urMve  wm  r rimed  to  endure. 

This  iroalllng  'ir^niint  ot‘  rhyslcnl  u-gulsh  stands  out 
more  vividly  when  Galich  relates  trial  "half  the  country" 
was  subjected  to  those  inhuman  conditions.  Today,  the 
victim  of  the  camps  t.r1e3  to  find  solace  In  drink,  but 
still  cannot  escape  the  cruel  m-morlcs  of  those  years. 

This  Is  the  final  impression  of  prison  camp  that  Galich 
leaves  with  the  reader. 

Galich  unveils  the  subject  of  orison  ( imps  in  his 
noetry  as  yet  anot.  ner  evil,  an  additional  "a  bar  ess"  that 
contributes  to  the  total  composition  of  GoviM  "reality." 
However,  these  norms  serve  t,o  evoke  “motions  to  a rreitor 
extent  than  they  nrovoke  animosity.  As  such,  they  are 
atypical  of  the  Galich  fechnlque  which  h“  used  In  both  the 
Jewish  and  Stalin  cycles.  In  the  miser  eamr  poems,  Galich 
touches  only  llvhtlv  upon  the  subject  of  "responsibility" 

In  Just  one  poem,  "Everything  at  the  Wrong  T5  me." 

Likewise,  he  does  not  bring  In  the  rrobl-ms  of  "Ind 1 ff erence" 
or  Soviet  leadership  as  salient,  features  of  the  norms. 

Rather,  he  seems  to  be  content  to  create  an  "aura"  around  the 
camns  themselves  and  to  let  the  reader  he  his  own  Judge. 

Host  Important,  unlike  his  other  cycles,  Galich's 
prison  camp  poems  lack  a clear  call  to  action.  With  this 
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unexpected  omission,  CiMrh  i'i'sis  , )«  p^.r*.  to  r*  '.lun 
himself  to  the  fact  that  he  cannot  Is^uo  i "rail  to  irms* 
a»’i1nst  every  asn  ect  of  Soviet  "reality."  Ins  teal,  he 
must  he  able  to  show  the  Soviet  pon'i’ace  the  wrongs  In 
communist.  thinking  by  pointing  out  other  Soviet  "facts  of 
life"  that  the  average  Soviet  man  can  relate  to,  too. 
Therefore,  Galich  embarks  on  a modified  course  of  action, 
deciding  to  expand  his  thematic  base,  for  the  most  pirt, 
by  revealing  his  concepts  about  the  relationship  between 
the  Soviet  cltl7on  and  his  special  environment.  In 
addition,  he  elects  to  link  most  of  these  poems  In  various 
decrees  and  forms  by  the  prevlously-establ lshed  theme 
of  responsibility. 


And  whose  fault? 
Don ' t belt  eve  t t?s 


Nobody's  fault! 
nobody's  fault. 

A '<!,>!  I'HII'i?  liUMIH  MUlia! 

H<  nepu  hum  le  w hhik  . . . 


A prime  example  of  "responsibility"  applied  to 

Soviet  man  and  his  environment  Is  contained  In  "Immortal 

Kuz'min"  ( EeccM<  p i utui  Ky3bMnu  ).  In  this  poem,  an  ordinary 

citizen,  Kuz'min,  plays  the  role  of  the  Informant,  spying 

on  his  fellow  citizens  on  behalf  of  the  Soviet  Secret 

Police  who  reward  him: 

...Like  a true  patriot, 

A faithful  son  of  the  Fatherland... 

. . . KaK  mhc run  narpMoi , 

Depubiw  cun  OteuecTBa.  . . 


While  others  are  dying  during  the  Russian  Civil  War  or 

during  World  War  Two  In  defense  of  their  country,  Kuz'min 

lives  a life  of  luxury  with  not  a care  about  the  war.  But 

all  the  other  citizens  feel  a responsibility,  a certain 

amount  of  guilt  for  the  war: 

And  whose  fault?  Nobody's  fault! 

Don't  believe  It's  nobody's  fault. 

When  there's  war  all  across  the  land. 

And  all  the  land  Is  in  flames! 

A Mbfl  BMHa?  HUMbfl  HHHa! 

He  sepb  HMWbetf  BMIit', 

Kor/ia  no  Bcetf  3 cmjic  Botina, 

M BCfl  3 OMJIfl  h ome! 

Yet,  Kuz'min  Is  not  the  one  fundamentally  at  fault  here 
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since  he  assiduously  otrrle.:  Out  'he  "responsibility" 
asked  of  him  by  the  Soviet  government.  In  effect,  Kuz'min 
has  been  duped.  The  misdirected  concepts  of  the  Soviet 
state,  Galich  Implies,  are  the  real  villains  since  the 
communist  leaders  take  more  Interest  'n  spying  on  the  l” 
own  citizens  In  order  to  preserve  and  strengthen  their 
personal  political  hold  than  In  accepting  or  recognizing 
the  "responsibility"  for  events  that  are  unfolding. 

However,  Individual  citizens  are  able  to  understand  their 
responsibility  and  are  the  ones  who  carry  out,  at  the 
same  time,  what  should  be  the  Soviet  state's  responsibility: 

And  still  again  - my  fault. 

My  fault,  my  war. 

And  the  death  Is  mine  again! 

M nyctb  oiiarb  - moh  nnna, 

MOS  BHHH , MOfl  BOHHU, 

H CMeprb  o n h t b moh! 

In  sum,  Galich  affirms  that  the  Soviet  hierarchy 
Is  not  mindful  of  the  needs  of  Its  people  even  during 
times  of  turmoil  and  llsaster,  showing  "responsibility" 
only  toward  the  fulfillment  of  Its  own  cause  whereas  the 
Individual  Is  capable  of  - and  "must*  - have  an  Insight 
Into  his  own,  genuine  responsibility.  In  this  Instance, 
Galich  proposes  that  the  wartime  pressures  of  survival, 
duty,  and  loyalty  overcome  all  other  concerns  and  "create" 
Individual  responsibility  among  the  Soviet  citizenry. 

In  the  following  poem,  Galich  shows  what  happens  to 
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"responsibility"  In  the  Soviet  sphere  when  those  pressures 

are  removed  . 

In  an  Ironic  poem, "The  Gold  -d lgge  rs  Little  Waltz" 

( f*  lap  a i'  JibCKiM  kuj:i.cm!>  ),  Galich  accuse::  the  Soviet 

population  of  being  conditioned  by  Soviet  propaganda  to 

the  state  of  mind  "that  silence  Is  gold"  , q ru  mojim  a h m • hjju.i  /, 

so  that  today  It  Is  relied  upon  as  the  only  credo  In  order 

to  get  ahead  In  the  Soviet  Union: 

...Where  are  the  shouters  and  complalners  today? 

They  have  disappeared  before  they  grew  old. 

But  the  silent  ones  are  now  the  bosses... 

Just  keep  quiet  - you’ll  become  number  one! 

Just  keep  quiet.  Just  keep  quiet.  Just  keep  quiet... 

Tae  renepb  KpuKyiiu  n iioMUJibiiKKM? 

OTuiyMojm  m cinnyjin  uMojioay... 

A MojiuajibHMKM  HMiiuin  n HauujibiinKM.  . . 
npoMojmn  - nonafl'-uib  h uepimnn! 
npOMOJIUM,  IipoMuJlMH,  npoMOJlMU  ! 

But,  by  being  silent,  Galich  warns,  a person  may  become 
Just  as  nefarious  as  those  who  are  the  Installed  communist 
"bosses" : 


That’s  how  you  get  rich  easily. 

That's  how  you  become  first  easily. 

That's  how  you  easily  become  - a hangman! 

Just  keep  quiet.  Just  keep  quiet.  Just  keep  quiet! 

Bot  kuk  upocTO  iioiiacrb  n Ooraun, 

Bot  KaK  upocTo  noiiacTb  h ncpuaMM, 

Bot  kuk  npoo  ro  iioiiacrb  - h najiauu: 
npOMOJIMU,  IipOMOJlMM,  IIpOMOJlMH  ! 


Once  again,  Galich  presents  a lucid  Insight  Into  his  Ideas 
about  responsibility.  In  this  poem,  he  specifically 
equates  a person's  "silence"  with  the  resultant  "false" 
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success  that  he  may  i hleve  on  the  Soviet  Hilrmc-irt"  I 
la  Mer.  dhtt  Gall  u mean?  J that  hy  taking  this  open 
path,  a person  subordinate:;  hi  ins  elf  to  the  already- 
instltuted  state  of  misconceived  responsibility  adopted 
bv  the  Soviet  Union  and,  thereby,  makes  himself  Into  the 
Identical  "hangman." 

» 

Stylistically,  Galich  concludes  this  poem  with  a 
"reverse"  call  for  active  participation  oy  tne  Ironically 
reiterated  "Just  keep  quiet."  While  this  is  soli  1 evidence 
that  a definite,  purposeful  plan  of  recourse  Is  more  oft. an 
stated  than  Implied  In  Galich's  poems,  his  theories 
of  responsibility  still  serve  as  the  fundamental  Galich 
philosophical  principle  and  link  each  poem  to  the  other. 

In  short,  these  two  elements  in  combination  - respons Ibl 1 1 ty 
and  activism  - create  the  collective  "tour  de  force"  In 
Galich's  underground  repertoire.  He  further  demonstrates 
this  phenomenon  In  the  following  poem. 

In  "Ask  Questions,  Boys"  /CnpamnuaM,re , Ma.nbunicn! 

Galich  encourages  Soviet  youth  always  to  ask  questions, 
particularly  of  their  elders: 

(...don't  spare  them,  wear  thorn  out... 

...  He  xajn  die  nx,  ciiaiuMBanTe ! 

I 1 

As  dally  events  unravel  Into  critical,  historical  mile- 
stones,  youth  must  know  what  Is  happening  and  their  elders 

[ f 

must  not  be  reluctant  to  tell  them: 


. . .Agal  n the  same  old  story,  the  ruin. 

Again  boys  are  being  shattered  into  i i t , 
Into  battle! 

Don't  Intimidate  them,  don't  push  them  iway , 
Ask,  boys,  ask. 

Ask,  boys,  ask. 

Ask,  ask! 

C 

CHoea  3aMaawnJin  CuJib,  Ooju.  , 

CHOBa  payrcH  MajibMMKH  h iihiJib,  h bon! 

Bbi  nx  ho  nyiawre,  lie  oi»a*nnaiiit, 

CnpauiMBai'ne , Mujibw^KH,  c npuuiu nail  ri  , 

Cnpauin  BaiiT  e . muji l 4 m kh  , cnpaiun Bail  i e , 

C CnpauiMBaMTe,  cnpauin  Ban  re  ! 


Responsibility  Is  also  the  key  In  this  poem  since 
It  determines  the  flow  of  the  poetic  action:  the  responsi- 
bility of  "fathers"  toward  their  "30ns"  in  responding  with 
the  truth  about  historical  and  contemporary  events  for  which 
the  Soviet  state  provides  no  answers,  (a  lack  of  responsi- 
bility on  its  part).  Youth's  responsibility  Is  characterized 
as  a primary,  basic  one:  "Just  ask  questions!"  At  the  same 
time,  this  phrase  establishes  the  call  to  action,  melding 
the  boys'  responsibility  and  recourse  into  one.  Here, 
again,  responsibility  and  activism  form  the  cornerstone  of 
the  Galich  underground  poem. 

With  this  poem,  Galich  finalizes  the  most  significant 
tenets  In  his  philosophical  outlook  on  the  Soviet 
experience,  vigorously  described  and  examined  from  the 
very  first  Jewish  poem,  "The  Train." 

At  the  heart  of  Galich's  underground  poetic  theses 


lies  the  inherent,  ever-present  depravity  of  Soviet  ideo- 
logy as  It  is  interpreted  and  put  Into  practice  by  Soviet 
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authorities.  No  Galich  poem  avoid::  .:t, re;.;'  ,/  -i  1 s pivotal 
belief,  nor  can  Galich  he  fully  understood  without  It. 

In  essence,  Galich  Insists,  the  Soviet  evil  results  from 
i m 1 sd 1 rented  concept  of  historical  res  pons  lb  1 ty#  designed 
by  succeeding  communist  hierarchies  as  a means  toward 
the  perpetuation  and  preservation  of  the  communist  doctrine 
rather  than  for  creation  of  a genuine  responsll  il'ty  among 
the  Soviet  populace  and  state.  To  Galich,  every  Soviet 
deed  reflects  this  misdirected  res  pons  1 bl  11  ty : the  murder., 
and  prison  camp  deaths  In  "Without  a Title;"  the 
persecution  of  Jews  In  the  Jewlsn  cycle;  the  Stalin  "mania" 
In  that  cycle;  and  the  existence  of  "Informers"  and  "silent 
ones"  In  "Kuz'min"  and  "The  Prospector's  Little  Waltz" 
respectively,  as  singular  examples. 

Moreover,  this  unique  Soviet  "reality*  has  generated  a 
totally-conditioned  Soviet  man  - Indifferent,  passive,  non- 
comraltted  - who  tacitly  "accepts"  rather  than  "acts." 

In  order  to  reverse  this  malaise  - that  is,  to  turn  this 
distorted  "reality"  Into  a true  "reality"  - Soviet  man  must 
first  recognize  and  accept  his  own  Individual  responsibility 
by  acknowledging  the  absolute  evil  In  the  Soviet  mentality 
and  by  undoing  his  Soviet  conditioning.  Having  grasped  the 
role  of  his  Individual  responsibility,  the  Soviet  citizen 
still  has  two  distinct  choices:  either  he  can  remain  passive 
and  do  nothing  about  Soviet  "reality"  or  he  can  take  an 
active  part  In  changing  his  communist  environment.  But, 


Galich  cautions.  Individual  responsibility  can  n**ver 
support  Soviet  "reality",  as  Kuz'min  did,  but  must 
always  work  to  counter  It, 
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To  Galich,  however,  there  Is  only  one  clear  choice: 
the  Soviet  man  must  assume  an  active  role:  If  you  are  a 
Jew,  strike  back;  If  neo-Stallnlsts  appear,  drive  them 
out;  even  If  fathers  are  silent,  sons  must  ask  questions. 

In  sum,  activism  will  foster  the  reconditioning  of  the 
Soviet  man.  Instilling  In  him  a new,  purposeful  npprec  lat.  1 on 
of  his  own  Individual  responsibility.  And  finally, 
once  thl3  enlightened  "awakening"  takes  root  among  the 
Soviet  population.  It  w'll  gather  greater  momentum, 
eventually  undermining  the  misdirected  historical  respon- 
sibility of  the  Soviet  stito,  t.h-:  ultimate  goal  of  the 
Galich  responslblllty-actlvlsm  thesis. 

In  "Song  About  Islands"  /Hocus  upo  oorpona/ 

Galich  presents  a fitting  conclusion  to  this  thesis  In 
a dream  about  the  new,  "responsible"  state  his  under- 
ground poetry  has  endeavored  to  Inspire: 

...It  Is  said  that  somewhere  there  are  Islands 

Where  untruth  does  not  become  the  truth! 

Where  conscience  Is  a necessity  and  not 
conscrl pted , 

Where  truth  Is  engrained  and  not  designated! 

These  are  the  islands  I dreamed! 
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roiiopn  r,  M TO  l/lc-IO  ceil,  OCTpOHa, 
f'/ie  iiuiiparizia  u<  flwuaci  up, net' 

T fli*  OOlH  Ci  b - II ; i/pj fjlioc  T l> , ;t  in  etjji /j.'i  r wm i . t , 

T/U’  Iipaiiflu  lunicMra,  a ik  iia* liavieiia ' 

Bor  k a k n c a upn/iyMaji  oc  rpoim! 


Thl«  Is  the  real  world  of  Aleksandr  Arkad'evich 


Galich,  Soviet  underground  poet 


Having  characterized  the  baslr  f ei  'nr*  . Inderent 
1 ii  tne  underground  social  lyrics  of  Okudzhava  and  Galich, 
It  now  remains  for  me  to  address  the  resultant  Impact 
and  effect  that,  this  lyricism  has  had  on  the  Soviet,  world. 
Within  the  scope  of  this  examination,  two  Important  and 
highly  relevant  areas  need  to  he  corsldered:  the  relation- 
ship between  the  poet  and  the  State,  and  the  Influence  of 
each  on  Soviet  man.  Clearly,  these  two  elements  are 
interrelated  and  comprise  the  essence  of  the  entire 
underground  movement. 

The  official  position  of  the  Soviet  state  always 
has  been  and  continues  to  be  that  any  Individual  or 
personal  artistic  expression  must  be  in  total  aroor d 
with  the  Interests  and  alms  of  the  State, 1 


l"Our  Soviet  literature  is  not  afraid  of  being; 
tendentious  because  It  Is  tendentious.  In  the  age  of  this 
class  struggle,  a non  class,  non  tendentious,  apolitical 
literature  does  not  and  cannot  exist..."  Speech  by  Andre J 
Zhdanov,  Minister  of  Culture,  at  the  First  Writers  Party 
Congress,  1931** 

"The  Soviet  system  cannot  tolerate  the  education  of 
youth  In  a spirit  of  Indifference  to  Soviet  politics, 
to  Ideology, . .The  strength  of  Soviet  literature... 
consists  In  the  fact  that  It  is  a literature  In  which 
there  are  not  and  cannot  be  Interests  other  than  the 
Interests  of  the  State.  The  task  of  Soviet  literature 
Is  to  help  the  state  to  educate  youth  correctly,,." 
Statement  Issued  by  the  Communist  Party  Central  Committee, 
August  14,  1946, 
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As  1 have  already  polniert  out.,  th«*  r.  t.a  : e . In  mrylnir 
decrees  and  by  pol  Inter.,  v u.  m'U  ru'toi  to 

omtntHln  an  almost  roi»)  l"tf  control  ov»-t  '1  t ■ rtns  of 
social  and  persona  l ox  press  1 or  . Ncvf  rt.iic  irnr,  the  jwrty 
nierarchy  undoubtedly  did  not  foresee  i.n»  backlash  that 
would  occur  with  the  ostensible  easing  of  res i r 1 r. 1 1 ons 
and  the  encouragement  of  a truthful  depiction  of  life. 
What,  In  effect,  resulted  from  this  situation,  was  that 
the  party,  for  the  first  time  In  Its  existence,  was  placed 
on  the  defensive.  That  Is,  It  found  ltselj  reacting  to 
rather  than  artlnp-  upon  social  trends,  sttltudlnal 
positions,  and  literary  and  social  expression. 

Ultimately,  as  recent  events  have  shown,  the  state  has 
ceded  Its  authority  by  adopting  a policy  of  forced  exile 
for  "dissident"  Soviet  writers  and  Ir.te  ’ lcctuals . This 
action,  I feel,  reflects  a decree  of  Impotence  and  an 
Inadequacy  of  the  State  to  handle  and  deal  with  all  of 
the  Intricate  problems  and  circumstances  that  the  move- 
ment has  brought,  about.  Virtually  every  significant 
spokesman  for  the  movement  In  the  last  fifteen  years  now 
finds  himself  In  the  West.?  In  arriving  at  a solution  of 

I 
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^Some  of  the  Important  movement  representatives  now 
In  the  Weat  are:  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn,  Aleksandr  Galich, 
Andrei  Slnyavsky,  Vladimir  Bukovsky. 
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this  nature,  the  state  Is  clearly  .-.omitting  if  awareness 
of  the  lnport,  magnitude,  and  breadth  of  scope  this 
movement  has  demonstrated. 

However,  this  apparent  sign  of  weakness  or  trie  part 
of  tne  Soviet  leadership  may  be  viewed  from  a dual 
perspective.  On  the  one  hand.  It  may  be  suggested  that 
the  Soviet  Onion  Is  demonstrating  its  unwillingness  to 
cope  Internally  with  Its  complex  social  and  Intellectual 
problems:  on  the  other  hand,  this  action  may  be  viewed 
as  an  expeditious  means  and  a practical  solution  toward 
neutralizing  the  effectiveness  that  tne  Individual  might 
lend  to  the  movement. 

Although  Soviet  exlle3  have  been  granted  a remarkable 
decree  of  freedom  In  their  outlets  among  Western  media  - 
Radio  Liberty,  the  Soviet  emigre  press  In  Western  Europe 
and  the  United  States  - their  subsequent  Impact  on  the 
Soviet  man  and  Soviet  state  is  clearly  diminished.  More- 
over, it  should  be  noted  that  each  of  tnese  Individuals 
had  consistently  Insisted  that  he  would  not  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  under  any  circumstances.  Each  stressed 


that.  In  spite  of  the  dangers,  the  continuation  of  their 
cause,  viable  only  at  the  grass-roots  level,  must  be 


carried  out  at  any  expense. 


Therefore,  from  the  Soviet 


leadership  point  of  view,  the  decision  for  the  expulsion 
of  these  Individuals  serves  two  logical  functions:  in  the 
first  place.  It  physically  removes  the  Individual  from  the 
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Soviet  literary  scene  and  second,  l 1 defla*  the  spirt* 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  movement. * s ad  vn<-i  ter  *>!<••  >-ema1n 
beh 1 nd  . 

Thus  we  witness  i cause  and  effect  relationship 
between  the  poet  and  the  State.  Initially,  1 he  pattern 
shows  stringent  actions  on  the  part  of  the  state, 

Including  Incarceration,  commitment  to  Insane  asylums, 
and  loss  of  Jobs;  however.  In  a direct  correlation  to 
the  Increasing  popularity  or  fame  of  the  poet.,  the  state 
finds  that  expulsion  becomes  the  simplest,  most  expedi- 
tious and,  ultimately,  the  final  solution  to  the  problem. 
The  poet,  in  turn,  finding  himself  In  an  alien  environment 
with  his  channels  of  communication  Impaired,  If  not  severed, 
loses  most  if  not  all  of  his  effectiveness.  The  irony 
of  this  situation  Is  that  tne  spokesman  for  human  rights 
attains  freedom,  while  the  ones  for  whom  he  so  diligently 
fought,  remain  behind. 

Nevertheless,  the  lyeical  poem  movement,  has  attracted 
and  absorbed  a number  of  poets  and  would -he  poets,  most 
of  whom  adhere  to  or  promote  an  Ideology  which  reflects 
a position  somewhere  between  Okudzhava  and  Galich. 

The  aost  noteworthy  representative  of  this  group  is 
Vladimir  Vysotskij,  a renowned  singer,  stage  and  screen 
actor,  Vysotskij,  in  fact,  serves  as  a prime  example  of  a 
highly  popular  activist  who  stands  midway  between  the 
styles  of  Okudzhava  and  Gall  oh.  His  lyrics  Include  and 
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bl^na  t-he  moral  ln.i  l^nat.  1 on  of  GnMcn  and  '.n<-  ~uht  letl  e>- 
and  understatement  of  Okudzhava. 

Vysotskij’s  poems  rnr.fr  <'  In  diversity  from  frivolous, 
non-senslcal  ditties  to  more  weighty,  rhl losot hlcally- 
orlented  compositions.  In  most  respects,  however, 

Vysotskij  may  be  characterized  as  the  Soviet  poet  of  the 
"here  and  now":  that  13,  he  takes  the  latest  Soviet  fad, 
edict,  or  happening  and  Immediately  writes  a poem  about  it. 
He  includes  humor  in  liberal  doses  within  his  noems  and 
most  often  pokes  Rood-natured  fun  at  Soviet  institutions 
and  practices.  His  favorite  topic  Is  the  Soviet  lepral 
system  which  he  classifies  as  a repressive,  immoral  code. 
After  Galich,  Vysotskij  is  the  one  Soviet  lyricist  who 
devotes  a Rreat  deal  of  attention  to  both  the  prison  camp 
theme  and  the  problem  of  anti -Semi t 1 3m  in  the  Soviet  world. 

Stylistically,  Vysotskij  uses  many  contemporary 
Soviet  colloquial  expressions  and  borrows  extensively  from 
the  "BlatnoJ"3  lanjruaRe,  a fact  that  perhaps  helps  to 
explain  his  Immense  popularity  nmon^  all  social  strata 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  An  imaginative  writer  who  effectively 
uses  both  rhythm  and  rhyme,  Vysotskij  has  been  referred  to 
as  the  "inimitable  imitator"1*  for  his  reworking  and 

3"BlatnoJ"  - a term  used  to  describe  a Soviet 
subculture  with  Its  own  vocabulary,  traditions,  and  mores. 
Most  often,  the  term  Is  used  to  denote  a semi -criminal , 
waterfront  populace. 

i*V.  Maslov,  "Trl  Vstrechl  s Vysotskij,"  Poslev,  No, 

1,  1971. 
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subsequent  republ  1 cat  1 on  of  room:;  wi  >er  * < r a 1. 1 rl  l>u  ted 
to  others.  In  spite  of  the  boMn«';  < f r ■ * of  his  themes  - 
Vysotskij  was  on«  of  the  first  ly**l  r.r  <•  describe  the 
Insane  asylums  where  dissenters  are  o' ter  i nc«  rcerat.ed  - 
he  has,  for  some  Inexplicable  reason,  an1*  ved  the  semi- 
official gr ace  of  the  Soviet  leadership. 

Also  worthy  of  mention  are  two  other  underground  poets 
who  have  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Oku  ?nava  and  Galich: 
Mikhail  Nozhkin  and  Yuli  Kim. 

Nozhkin  has  attained  a decree  of  popularity  w'th  his 
poignant  poetic  sketches  of  tie  monotonous  existence  of 
the  ordinary  Soviet  citizen.  While  most  of  his  po«ms  possess 
little  of  the  Insight  and  depth  of  content  that  Okudzhava 
and  Galich  display,  Nozhkin’s  poems  point  out  the  contrast 
between  the  8ovlet  Union’s  technological  alvances  and 
the  wretched  living  and  working  conditions  endured  by  many 
of  Its  citizens.  Por  Instance,  his  description  of  a 
street  sweeper,  "Auntie  Nyusha*  evokes  the  linage  of  the 
eternal  Soviet  man  left  behind  while  the  nation  Is  totally 
g Immersed  In  greater  technological  and  scientific  achieve- 

ments. Nozhkin's  lyrics  also  focus  on  som  of  life’s 
petty  annoyances,  both  universal  and  Soviet.  In  sum, 

I Nozhkin  Is  the  underground  poet  who  reflects  the  mundane, 

everyday  cares  the  Soviet  citizen  is  likely  to  encounter. 

Yuli  Kim,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  very  close  to  Galich 
I In  style.  He  writes  In  a satirical,  almost  bitter  manner. 
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at  tuck  1 up  Soviet  ldeol  n*y  and  the  ! nr  on ' ntfif  * ' «s  1 r Sov  lot 
life.  Half  Kor-’in  and  half  Jewish  by  birth  h-,o  a school - 
teacner  by  profession.  Kin  sets  many  of  his  r-.-ms  within 
the  Soviet  educational  experience.  His  poem,  "Song  of 
the  Social  Science  Teacher"  describes  the  fa»“  of  a tearher 
whose  frustration  In  try  1 nv  to  explain  Soviet  Ideological 
concepts  to  his  students  drives  him  to  commit  culclde  by 
letting  a book  on  that,  subject  fall  from  a shrive  onto  his 
head.  Kim's  lrreverance  toward  the  Soviet  system  has  made 
him  one  of  the  most  harassed  underground  poets  and  he  has 
already  spent  several  terms  In  Soviet,  prison  'amns,  a price 
that  he  seems  will  In*  to  pay  for  a continued,  open  voice 
in  the  underground  movement. 

Thus  the  Irony  as  well  as  complexity  of  the  situation 
Is  that  both  the  State  and  the  lyrical  advocates  of  freedom 
are  laying  all  their  demands,  hopes,  dreams,  and  aspirations 
In  one  and  the  same  entity,  the  Soviet  philistine. 

The  totalitarian  dictatorship,  because  of  its  sense  of 
mission,  is  vitally  concerned  with  the  transmission  of  its 
power  and  Ideological  program  to  the  younger  generation. 
Indeed,  It  Is  upon  the  youn*  that  the  hopes  of  the  dictator- 
ship are  focused,  and  the  regime  never  tires  of  asserting 
that  the  future  belongs  to  the  youth,  Stalin  stated 
"The  youth  la  our  future,  our  hope . , ,oomrade3 . The  youth 
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must  take  our  place. #.lt  must  carry  our  >unr>.»r  to  Hm! 

v t c lory  . . . 

Moreover,  accord 1 n v to  the  ofric*!!  Jov'et  1 n to  rt  r»' t >i  • ! on 
the  powerful  appeal  of  the  Communist  Party  1 « derived  t mir, 
the  fact  that  "It  Is  linked  with  the  n r oa cl  pisses  t>y  vita! 
ties  and  Is  a genuine  party  of  the  people,  ’nat  Its  oollry 
conforms  to  the  people's  vital  interests..."'  And  the 

Individual  who  has  from  childhood  pe.^n  Pro. u/ht  up  Jo  « state 
akin  to  conmunlon  with  the  Party,  who,  when  i!ve»  the 
comDlete  monopoly  of  c ommun lc« 1 1 on , er.str  t , up r*-m  1 t ti  ner 
pressure,  and  simultaneous  appeals  t o the  1 mure  through 
Krandlolse  projects,  finds  It  difficult  to  resist  there 
temptations.  Moreover,  the  attainment  and  preservation 
of  any  material  Roods  are  directly  linked  to  Party 
orl  enta  1 1 on  , 

Within  this  morally,  ideologically,  and  materially 
Insulated  world,  the  Soviet  man  is  now  helny  addressed  hy 
fellow  citizens  who  point  out  the  fallacious,  the  deception, 
the  terror  and  Injustice  of  this  same  system.  This 
information  does  not  stem  from  Western  sources  or  con- 
veniently labeled  "Trotskylt.es,"  out  from  rank  -and -f  1 i e 
Soviet  citizens,  avowed  patriots,  defenders  of  the  Soviet 
Union  In  the  Great  Patriotic  war. 


^Stalin,  J.V., 
P.  *51. 


j,  Moscow,  104()# 


b Pravda . Oct.  h,  WS?,  Malenkov's  renort  of  the 
Central  Comm 1 ttee  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union  ( B ) . 
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The  Soviet  man.  rurthe  r*more , know*?  t.aa  t ?,pe  themes  i 
situations  presented  In  the  und  er*  rr.pn.1  l/rlea’  movement  a r»- 
real,  are  true  and  visceral  ly  he  can  reiat**  m tnem. 
Undoubtedly,  In  many  instances,  the  sonhl  sties  ' nil  and 
challenging  existent!  al  1 st.  demands  of  Galich  and  the 
stylistically  complex  metaphorical  and  symbol *•  c presentations 
of  Okudzhava  are  not  Immediately  c om prehens  1 o 1 e . But  the 
seeds  of  perspective  have  been  sown  and  the  individual  Is 
becoming  acquainted  with  r»snons 1 hi  1 1 t y (in  a non-party 
sense)  and  having  tne  emptiness  and  isolation  of  his  mode 
of  existence  constantly  amplified. 

The  result  can  only  he  dlsatlsfac.tlon;  tacit  or  overt. 

It  Is  somethin*  t.nat  the  Party  1 r.  Its  continued  pursuit  of 
self-acclaim  cannot  allow.  And  ' h?  Individual  cannot  openly 
seek,  experiment,  attempt.  t.r  change,  to  Improve  the  given 
situation.  The  mental  sifting  process  must  he  performed 
In  silence.  In  Isolation,  and  may,  ror  the  first  time, 
emerge  as  a detrimental  feature  as  far  as  the  Party  Is 
concerned.  Both  thought  and  action  are  historically 
ephemeral  moments,  but  one  is  a necessary  and  constant 
precursor  of  the  other.  This  Is  not  to  suggest  that  the 
Soviet  mmn  stands  on  the  brink  of  carrying  out  a coup  or 
revolution,  but  It  Indicates  that  he  may  Inadvertently 
and  subconsciously  cease  to  be  the  robotized  tool  of  the 
State. 

Exposure  to  reality,  the  presentation  of  previously 
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unhea  r.l  of  liberties  In  t 'i-  demine  ) * r,  < • of  1 re 
system  produces  dialogue,  ri^t  rove  r -•  y <rio  )f  rot.nhjr 
off«*rs  the  lnrtlvMuHl  the  me-ins  fn*  ova  1 >i  . t r,t< , a rg .um»T  ’ a t i on 
an')  ultimately  t criticism  of  acfimM  ly  unn  rsoria ! 

1 nvol  vem-'nt . 

Presently,  t he  effect  of  Gali.-h'.s  an  1 Okudzhava's 
underground  lyrics  as  well  as  the  rnur, ter-  >o  irures  of  the 
State  are  difficult  to  assess.  It  might  app*nr  that  the 
former’s  appeals  serve  as  i personal  evocation  of  prot«;  t 
and  defiance  against  their  oppressed  condition  ir  the  name 
of  morality  and  personal  freedom  while  the  latter's  Is  a 
battle  for  self-preservation,  an  attempt  to  w'thstnnd  the 
recasting  of  the  Soviet  system. 

When  the  awesom^  authority  of  the  State  Is  compared 
with  the  weak  and  atomized  Soviet,  social  structure  ore  senses 
that  the  underground  movement  Is  destined  to  fall.  Moreover, 
the  lyricist,  after  years  of  frustration,  reflects  this 
feeling  of  Impotence  and  futility.  Okudzhava,  on  March  11, 
1976,  acknowledged  that,  with  the  passing  of  time,  his 
"Hevolutl onary  temperament"  had  diminished,  and  that  his 
lyrics  had  become  "boring"  to  him,,7 

This  statement  along  with  the  fact  that  Galich  finds 
nlmself  In  forced  exile  In  the  West  suggests  that  the 
system  will  prevail. 

^Personal  tape  of  Okudzhava  Concert  and  Interview, 

Munich,  W.  Germany,  March  31,  1976, 
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It  becomes  apparent,  that  If  society  maintains 

Its  ambivalence  inri  .acquiescence,  It  If  rrTi'rs  nt  lMmr 
to  eniur*  totalitarian  oppression  1:  spite  of  to*.  hrrf'  •.•  nod 
outspoken  stand  of  the  members  of  the  underground,  It  Is 
undeserving  of  anythin^  better.  ll  this  indeed  be  the  cere, 
then  the  "heavenly  gift"  that  Gaiir.h  pere»'ves  In  "betnv 
heard  at  a distance  of  five  steps,"  Is  only  se  1 f -decept  1 nr.  . 

Hence,  Okudzhava*s  advocacy  o(  seeking  consolation  In 
unachievable  dreams.  In  personal  withdrawal,  lends  a credible 
delineation  to  real  1 tv  and  his  stated  philosophy,  para- 
doxically, coincides  with  the  objectives  of  the  Communist 
Party  in  respect  to  the  ent're  under* rov-ind  movement: 

"how  much  goodness  there  is  in  silence,... " 
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